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Help Wanted! 


An Actual Experience of a Columbia ? 


rofessor’s Secretary 


By Gertrupe WHITE 
New York, N.Y. 


ee UT that material must be tran- 
B scribed, and it must be transcribed 
at the earliest possible moment. I 
have been working for two solid weeks with 
Miss Thornton in an effort to get my manu- 
script to the press by the fifteenth of July. 
She should have told me she wasn’t feeling 
well. You all knew I was working under 
great pressure. I won't be held up now! It 
s up to you to get the notes transcribed.” 
With these words my chief left the office 
ind went home to do some more work on his 
nearly completed manuscript. He left, but 
not without looking at me most reproachfully, 
is though I had something to do with Miss 
rhornton’s sudden illness. As though I, being 
a woman, should have seen that his stenog- 
rapher wasn’t well. I did know that the girl 
was dieting strenuously; but, since I had 
dieted on and off for years, I charged her 
pallor to the strain of helping to get another 
book through to the press. 


The Situation Looked Hopeless 


And when my chief said he “wouldn't be 
held up,” and it was “up to me to get the notes 
transcribed,” he meant those statements. The 
long and short of the tragedy was that Miss 
Thornton had suffered a nervous breakdown 
after filling a series of notebooks with valu- 
able dictation. Her books were in her desk 
drawer, the notes looked very neatly done, but 





no one in our group could read a word of them. 
As secretary of the group it was up to me to 
get the job done. 

I called up Miss Thornton's home once again 
to inquire when we might expect help from 
her. “She is a very, very sick girl,” her mother 
told me. “And she is worried to death about 
her work. Won't you drop in and tell her 
everything is all right. The doctor says she 
must have absolute rest and quiet.” I agreed 
to stop in and do my bit. From that moment 
any worrying was to be done by me. 


A Stroke of Luck 


I thought the best thing to do was to make 
sure that our agency was going to send me a 
typist for the following morning. She was 
needed to retype corrected and changed manu- 
script. It would be too awful if there were no 
one to start work. At the same time I would 
ask for a Gregg operator; one who had had 
college training, and would be able to tran 
scribe very technical material. I picked up the 
receiver, but a knock at the door interrupted 
my giving the number. 

At my “come in” a pretty young girl entered. 
She was a typist-applicant, she explained. She 
was a Texan, up here for the summer session 
to brush up on some educational courses, and 
hoped to earn enough through typing to pay 
for her luxuries. She had saved enough money 
to pay for her tuition and living expenses. 
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“What sort of work do you do?” I asked. 

“I teach shorthand and typing in a small 
school down home.” 

“What system of shorthand ?” 

“Gregg.” 


The Manuscript Completed 


My heart relaxed for the first time that 
day. “Can you transcribe shorthand notes 
taken down by another?” I inquired. 

“I reckon I can. That's my job, you know.” 

“Would you like a little practice at that 
sort of work instead of doing typing jobs?” 
(It would be simple to get another typist for 
the morning, I assured myself.) 

“It’s all right with me,” she laughed. 

I explained my difficulty to her, and handed 
her the dozen notebooks crammed with sym- 
bols. She glanced over the notes. “They're 
exceptionally neat,” she commented. 

“And legible?” I asked. 

“Very.” 

“Could you start to work right now?” 

“T could.” 

And she did. Within a week the dozen note- 
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books were transcribed into a dozen beautifully 
typed chapters of manuscript. And with the 
exception of a blank here and there for proper 
names, or a few unfamiliar phrases, her tran- 
scription was perfect. 

I know that the girl sacrificed a great many 
study hours to help us out. But she was im 
mensely interested in the task before her. It 
was the sort of thing she liked to do. It was 
not just a job. It was a challenge, and she 
met it wholeheartedly. She stayed with us 
during the six weeks of summer school, and 
her energy and skill were unfailing. I was 
tempted to ask her to stay on a while longer 
and teach me to write Gregg, but I finally 
decided on a more practical plan. From then 
on instead of four stenographers all using 
Pitman, I would have two operators who used 
Pitman, and two who used Gregg. 

My chief naturally was very well pleased. 
I'm sure he gave me the greater share of the 
credit. For I did get the job done, although 
it was but a stroke of luck that the little 
Texan typist was also a Gregg teacher, and 
had so opportunely answered my mental “help 
wanted” plea. 


Wuo Wants A JoBP 
Under this title 8. Reid Warren will tell you in our May issue what to do and 


what not to do in applying for a position. Don’t miss this timely discussion! 
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Opportunities for Women in the Upper 
Levels of Shorthand Writing 


By Freperick M. SCHABBERLE 
Administrative Officer, Pace Institute, New York City 


VERY woman who writes a standard 

system of shorthand has the necessary 
basis for the development of superior ability 
in shorthand writing. 

It is amazing how seldom a woman, thus 
possessed of a working knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of shorthand, ever rises above the 
lower positions in this great calling for 
women. Not one stenographer in a hundred 
ever becomes able successfully to take legal 
dictation, to take literary or editorial dictation, 
or to report the proceedings of business con- 
ferences and of directors’ and stockholders’ 
meetings. 

There are plenty of instances that prove 
that the development of ability to fill the 
higher positions in shorthand work is a matter 
depending on the initiative and energy of the 


individual. Many ambitidus women have 
prepared themselves for positions in the up- 
per levels of shorthand writing and have be- 
come secretaries of corporations or secre- 
taries to executives who require the services 
of highly-trained assistants. A considerable 
number have become court and conference re- 
porters of outstanding ability. 

In all these positions, more often than not, 
it will be found that the ability to do effi- 
cient shorthand writing, and to transcribe 
what is taken with speed and accuracy, has 
been the most important single factor in ob- 
taining advancement. 

The upper levels of shorthand writing are 
relatively uncrowded, and offer an attractive 
vocational field for women who are ambi- 
tious for advancement. 
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Extra Money for the Office Girl 


By ANTHONY J. BELLE 
Lakewood, Ohio 


WAS sitting in my office some time ago 

when a young friend, Miss Gladys, who 

had just lost her position, came to see if 
I could do anything for her. I felt beastly to 
refuse her, but, as it was, there was scarcely 
work for myself. 


How Could I Help? 


I wanted to do all I could for her, but the 
odds were against me. All my associates were 
reducing their staffs, as was every other or- 
ganization in the city (with the exception of 
those that write and compile statistics about 
unemployment and the depression), so there 
was little chance of my being able to make 
connections for her. 

During the course of our conversation Miss 
Gladys commented on the fact that the man 
who originally employed only one stenogra- 
pher was completely out of luck, so to say. 
He either had to keep his stenographer and 
perhaps lose money, or put her on half or 
third time, which isn’t likely—the wage paid 
the average office worker today, if cut to one- 
third or even one-half, would scarcely cover 
car-fare and lunch money, to say nothing about 
the clothes necessary to look presentable. 


I'd Been a “Circulating” Bookkeeper 


That comment recalled to me my last few 
years in college. I, like all young people, 
needed extra money. Night work was out of 
the question, as it would interfere with some 
special courses I was taking—manual labor on 
my one free day would scarcely net enough to 
make it worth while. It was at this time that 
I evolved the theory that it is not what you 
know that gets you ahead in this world, but 
how well you know how to use what you 
know! (Quite a few “knows,” but it doesn’t 
subtract from the effectiveness or concrete- 
ness of my theory.) 

Just at that time there were two little shops 
opened up in my neighborhood—one a Dress 
Shoppe and the other a Beauty Parlor. Both 
shops were run by women who barely under- 
stood their businesses, to say nothing about the 
keeping of books and records, which was, in- 
cidentally, of great importance to them. The 
one had a silent partner who wanted an ac- 
counting as to why the profits did not equal 
the money taken in . . . the other, the wife 
of a well-to-do business man, wanted to show 
her husband in figures that she too was a busi- 


ness success. So you can well understand 
why, when I called upon them with a “Ccir- 
culating” bookkeeper proposition, they were 
delighted. 

I offered to drop in each Saturday for an 
hour or whatever time was necessary, open 
their books, make entries, take care of cor- 
respondence, checks, invoices, prepare state- 
ments; in fact, do all the clerical work. All 
this was to be done from simple daily memo- 
randums. 

The plan worked admirably and they did 
not hesitate one instant when I told them the 
cost of this reasonable yet essential service was 
ten dollars a month for the Beauty Parlor 
and fifteen dollars for the Dress Shoppe. Not 
bad for me when you figure that each month 
I received twenty-five dollars for approxi- 
mately fifteen or twenty hours’ work—and I 
just starting out! Try to find another cub 
bookkeeper earning between one and two dol- 
lars an hour for his work. 


Why Not a “Circulating” Stenographer? 


I was sorry I could not hand the same sim- 
ple solution for earning money down to Miss 
Gladys. She knew nothing about book- 
keeping, but she was an excellent stenogra- 
pher. Then the thought came to me that the 
same could be done with stenographic work— 
in other words, a “circulating” public stenog- 
rapher. 

I explained to Miss Gladys in detail and she 
took to the idea immediately. I lent her my 
portable and she started out the same day to 
visit the small businesses that had only a dozen 
or so letters a week to send out and could not 
afford a stenographer. 


Services Welcomed 


At the first office she stepped into—one sorely 
hit by the depression—she found the only occu- 
pant, the owner, struggling with a typewriter 
in an effort to write his own letters. Not 
much of a saving for him, judging by Miss 
Gladys’ humorous description of the many, 
many sheets of stationery strewn upon the 
floor with no more than half an address and 
all ending with the most ungodly of typist’s 
“cuss words”: $9%34/??X 

The occupant of this office welcomed her 
with relief and gladly gave her a dollar an 
hour for two hours’ work. She kept that up 


(Continued on page 428) 
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Our April “Talent. Teaser” 


And a Few Remarks About the February Contest 
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O pens are to be won for reading this 
N April “teaser,” but we know from the 

letters received in the February Con- 
test that there are a lot of you none the less 
eagerly looking forward to this page just 
for the fun of matching your wits with us on 
a new “teaser,” and seeing how your last 
effort checks up! 

We hesitated a bit in introducing this 
“stunt” page, thinking it might be passed up 
as too hard, but to our delight many of you 
pronounce the “teasers” too easy. Be it on 
your own heads, then, if your transcript aver- 
ages drop on this month’s plate! 


LO, ae aes 


Let’s All Keep in Trim for the Next Contest! 


Now that we know you like this sort of 
“sport,” we will have other Teaser Con- 
tests occasionally, but not as a monthly fea- 
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ture. Some of you misunderstood and sent in 
transcripts of the March plate. It was the 
February copy only on which the prize was 
offered. Practice up on the regular monthly 
copy so that you will be in good trim the next 
time a “scare head” announces a second Tal- 
ent Teaser Contest. 


Even “Towsagis” Did Not Stump You All 


Congratulations to you contestants who did 
so well on that February test. Even “tow- 
sagis,” or “tau-sagyz,” as it is also spelled, 
did not stump all of you! The ingenuity dis- 
played in ferreting out that word amazed us. 
One enthusiastic “digger” even sent us a clip- 
ping from the India Rubber World (a publi- 
cation issued right here in New York City that 
we had never seeen!) telling about the plant 
and showing pictures of it growing. Up- 
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rooted it reminded us of our own tumble- 
weed. We wish we could have secured the 
pictures to show you here, but the cut was 
too large for our page. 


The Contest Winners 


To the writer of each of the ten best papers 
submitted in the February Talent Teaser 
Contest, we are sending a Gregg Dollar Foun- 
tain Pen and our congratulations. The ten best 
papers were submitted by Lucille La Breche, 
Eveleth Junior College, Eveleth, Minnesota; 
Adeline Dooley, Immaculate Conception High 
School, Revere, Massachusetts; Stella Znai- 
dousky, Mount Saint Mary, Hooksett, New 
Hampshire; Buck McHenry, New York, 
N. Y.; Wanda Robak, St. John’s Commercial, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Rosemary R. Bhaer, Cedar 
Crest College, Allentown, Pennsylvania; Mar- 
garet Rolando, Butte High School, Butte, 
Montana; Noreen O'Sullivan, St. Joseph 
School, Union City, New Jersey; Catherine 
Lisman, St. Nicholas High School, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania; William J. Beeman, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Honorable Mention Clubs 


In addition to the many fine individual papers 
we received some excellent school clubs. We 
are awarding Honorable Mention for general 
excellence to the following school clubs : 


Sister Mary Ida, R.S.M., St. Michael School, Pin- 
conning, Michigan 

Myrtle Heidel, South Royalton High School, South 
Royalton, Vermont 

Miss L. M. Kerkes, Greenland Township High 
School, Greenland, Michigan 

Sister Marie Terese, St. Teresa High School, Deca- 
tur, Illinois 

Sister Mary Palma, C.PP.S., Minster Public High 
School, Minster, Ohio 

Dorothy Doyle, Jasper High School, Jasper, Indiana 

Sister M. Laura, St. Barbara School, Chicago, Illi- 
nois 

Sister M. Bernice, Aquinas High School, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin 

Sister Frances Cecile, St. John’s Commercial, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Helen Rogen, Shawano High School, Shawano, Wis- 
consin 

Sister Clemens, Alvernia High School, Chicago IIli- 
nois 

Mrs. M. F. Abshire, Butte High School, Butte, Mon- 
tana 

Miss Parsons, Torrington High School, Torrington, 
Connecticut 

Mildred Roberts, Eliot High School, South Eliot, 
Maine 

Grace Oldham, Yuma High School, Yuma, Colorado 

Mrs. Lena V. Myer, Dearborn High School, Dear- 
born, Michigan 

Miss B. Slade, St. Helens High School, St. Helens, 
Oregon 

St. Mary’s Academy, Newcastle, N. B., Canada. 

Sister M. Catherine Frederic, St. Anthony's School, 
Wanaque, New Jersey 
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Maude Hulse, Dallas City Community High School, 
Dallas City, Illinois 

Sister M. Rosalina, St. Anne's School, Alpena, 
Michigan 

Myrtle Albert, Mason City High School, Mason City, 
lowa 

Ernest G. Wilkins, Jay High School, Jay, Maine 

Miss Stott, Central High School, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut 

Irene K. Marx, Chester High School, Chester, Mas- 
sachusetts 

Laimi Nylund, Scotia High School, Scotia, New 
York 

Miss A. E. Anderson, Harvey High School, Paines 
ville, Ohio 

Sister Mary Michael, St. Michael’s High, Brattle 
boro, Vermont 

Isabelle M. Knight, Lambertsville High School, 
Lambertsville, New Jersey 

Kathryn Younger, Ohio Valley Business College, 
East Liverpool, Ohio 

Sister M. Leonella, Pope Pius XI School, Milwau 
kee, Wisconsin 

Sister Florence, Saints Peter and Paul School, 
Nauvoo, Illinois 

Louise Hunt, Buckner Home Academy, Buckner 
Orphans Home, Dallas, Texas 

Marian E. Horn, Empire Township High School, 
Le Roy, Illinois 

Bertha Holden, St. Matthew's School, Kalispell, 
Montana 

Sister Marcella, St. John’s School, Carrollton, Illi 
nois 

Lena Sawdey, Anthony Wayne Institute, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana 

Ida L. Samuels, Lowell High School, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts 

Sister Mary Elfrida, St. Augustine's School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Nannie C. Johnson, Union High School, Union, 
Missouri 

Miss Mc Williams, Odebolt Public School, Odebolt, lowa 

Mary Wheller, Massena High School, Massena, 
Illinois 

Hazel I. Mahaffey, McCray-Dewey Township High 
School, Troy, Ilinois 

Mrs. B. Helmick, Brea-Olinda High School, Brea, 
California 

Thelma Madden, Vananda High School, Vananda, 
Montana 

Dora Chandler, Dorrance High School, Dorrance, 
Kansas 

Sister Mary Gerard, St. Paul's School, Marion, 
Indiana 

Sister Mary Basil, Sacred Heart High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Sister M. Petrona, St. Francis High School, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana 

Lilah Draxten, Ontonagon High School, Ontonagon, 
Michigan 

Sister Mary Calascantia, Good Counsel Academy, 
Mankato, Minnesota 

Elson R. Blood, Merrill High School, Smyrna Mills, 
Maine 

Frances Reck, Fort Scott High School, Fort Scott, 
Kansas 

Irene Creager, Marysville High School, Marysville, 
Kansas 

Mrs. J. M. Edick, Bismarck High School, Bismarck, 
North Dakota 

Helen Walter, Washington Gardner High School, 
Albion, Michigan 

Karl Marshall, Churchman Business College, Easton, 
Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Watkins C. Smith, Warrenton High School, 
Warrenton, Virginia 

(Continued on page 408) 
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SHORTHAND 
in OTHER. LANDS 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges in 
France, Belgium, Germany, Spain, Russia, Italy, Aus- 
tria, England, Holland, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia— 
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E eagerly look for- 
ward to each copy 
of L’Etoile Sténo- 


graphique because of the ex- 
tremely clever illustrations 
it contains. Of course, we 
enjoy the editorial content, 
too. (We would have to say 
that anyway, or they would 
probably take our name off 
the mailing list!) Many of 
these irresistible illustrations 


















Paris, Monatliche Zeitschrift 


des Allg. Stenographen 

oO vereins Aimé-Paris. 
7 La Rivista Stenografica 
Aimé-Paris, Organo mensile 
Q della Societa generale di ste- 


nografia Aimé-Paris.” 

And then we think we 
have our troubles with Tue 
Grecc Writer! 


oe 





are of a general nature so 
that, alas, we have 
no excuse to repro- 
duce them here. 
The accompany- 


ing reproduction, N 
Notre Secrétaire de Rédaction, a 
la recherche d'un document égaré 


though, pictures so poign- 
antly one of the ever-recur- 
ring tragedies of office life 














FRENCH writer, Mr. 

Abel Labonne, has been 
made a Chevalier of the Le- 
gion of Honor in recognition 
of his thirty-five years of 
service as a shorthand re- 
porter on the floor of the 
Chamber of Deputies in 








that it were a shame to limit 
its circulation only to the 
French-speaking world. 
Therefore, by the courtesy of L’Etoile Sténo- 
graphique, we give it here with the original 
French caption, which really needs no trans- 
lation—so universal is the appeal of the picture 
itself to anyone who knows the way papers have 
of mislaying themselves when most needed. 

Perhaps M. Dupin would never have found 
The Purloined Letter if it had been filed in- 
stead of having been hidden so carefully and 
so ostentatiously by the blackmailing scoun- 
drel in the story. 


—L’Etoile Sténographique, Lille, France— 
° 


HE linguistic difficulties under which 

European shorthand writers labor are 
hinted at by the title of one interesting short- 
hand magazine which reaches me from Swit- 
zerland. The title in full is as follows: 

“La Revue Sténographique Aimé-Paris, 
Organe mensuel de la Société Générale de 
Sténographie Aimé-Paris. 

Die Stenographische Rundschau Aimé- 





It Has Happened to Us 
Has It Happened to You? 


France. We are glad to con- 
gratulate him, not only on 
the high honor which has 
been paid him by the French government, but 
also on the achievement which is his in having 
served so long and so well in so difficult and 
responsible a shorthand post. 


—L’Umité Sténographique, Paris, France— 
° 


HE Colonial Minister of France recently 

dedicated a monument erected in a vil- 
lage on the Loire to the memory of Jean 
Dupuis, one of the explorers of Tonkin. 

On this occasion the press recalled the tak- 
ing of Ninh-Binh by young Hautefeuille and 
a few sailors. On December 2, 1876, Haute- 
feuille, hardly twenty years of age, left Hanoi 
in a motor launch armed with a small can- 
non. He had with him a quartermaster, six 
sailors, and an Annamite interpreter. 

At five o’clock in the morning these nine 
men appeared before the citadel, whose ram- 
parts were covered with soldiers. The steam 
launch having been sunk, the situation became 
critical. Hautefeuille jumped to earth with 
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his bayonet in hand. He took the governor 
of the city at the door of the citadel and 
obliged him to sign a capitulation. This suc- 
cess led to other submissions, and the entire 
region was thus conquered and reorganized. 
Some years ago M. Hautefeuille died, an ad- 
miral of France. 

This story is particularly interesting to 
shorthand writers because Admiral Haute- 
feuille was the brother of M. Alphonse 
Hautefeuille, president of the Association 
Sténographique Unitaire. 


—Le Sténographe Illustré, Paris, France— 
° 


N the school year 1930-1931, there were 28,- 

326 studying shorthand in the public schools 
of Czechoslovakia. It was only toward the 
end of the first half of the 19th century that 
shorthand was used to any extent at all in 
Czechoslovakia. In 1859 the First Short- 
hand Society of Prague was founded. The 
movement rapidly spread to neighboring cities. 

When the Czechoslovakian Republic was 
founded in 1918, a comprehensive reporting 
service was established for the two Chambers 
of Parliament. This reporting service re- 
quires 16 Czech shorthand writers, 8 Ger- 
mans, 2 Magyars, and 2 Russians. With a 
staff like that it should have been possible to 
get a verbatim report of the procedure at the 
Tower of Babel! 


—La Vérité Sténographique, Paris, France— 
o 


R. A. J. DE BAERDEMACKER, di- 

rector of the Revue Sténographique 
Belge, Chevalier of the Legion of Honor and 
Officer of Public Instruction, has recently re- 
ceived the highest Belgian distinction—the 
Cross of the Chevalier of the Order of Leo- 
pold. 

We congratulate Mr. de Baerdemacker on 
this additional and well-deserved honor to 
himself and to the great body of shorthand 
writers which he represents. 


—Secrétaire Commercial, Nancy, France— 
e 


GHORTHAND writers in every country 

have long been occupied with the problem 
of obtaining a method of indicating speed of 
writing more accurate and dependable than the 
measurement by words a minute. Just as in 
the field of typewriting the inaccurate standard 
of words a minute was finally superseded by 
the “strokes-a-minute” standard, so the 
“syllables-a-minute” standard is coming to 
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supersede the words-a-minute standard in the 
field of shorthand. 

As you know, in our own publications we 
now count by the standard word composed of 
1.40 syllables a minute. In Germany for many 
years shorthand tests have been rated directly 
in syllables a minute, with no attempt at all 
to transfer the rating into words a minute. 
The following figures of average syllable in- 
tensity are interesting in this connection: 


English 1.43 Slovenian 2.11 
French 1.80 Italian 2.25 
German 1.83 Hungarian 2.30 
Spanish 1.90 Russian 2.30 
Czech 2.11 Bulgarian 2.31 


The only language for which the syllable in- 
tensity has been accurately and carefully cal- 
culated is German. The late Dr. Kaeding 
counted almost 11 million running words of 
German and found the average syllable in- 
tensity to be 1.83381. 

It must be borne in mind that the figures 
given above are averages. We have seen, in 
English, material running from a syllable in- 
tensity of 1.00 to 2.08. This would indicate, 
however, that the worst we can do in English 
doesn’t quite come up to the Czech or 
Slovenian average! 


—Wiener Stenographen-Zeitung, Vienna. 
Austria— 


eo 


OR the first time in history a shorthand 
speed contest in Esperanto was held, in 
connection with the 24th Esperanto World 
Congress in Paris last year. Many have 
dreamed of international shorthand contests, 
but the language barrier has hitherto been in- 
superable. Such an international shorthand 
contest can only come to pass by the medium 
of some common language such as Esperanto. 
The Esperanto adaptations of five different 
systems were represented among the con- 
testants—Duployé, Gabelsberger, Prévost- 
Delaunay, Reichskurzschrift, and  Stolze- 
Schrey. . 
The highest speed attained was 180 syllables 
a minute. That would be the equivalent in 
English of about 129 words a minute. 


—Der Deutsche Stenograph, Berlin, Ger- 
many— 


° 


NOTHER shorthand street! The name 

of Hippolyte Prévost, author of the 
French shorthand system widely known as 
Prévost-Delaunay, has been given to one of the 
streets in the twentieth arrondissement (ward 
or district) of Paris. (Continued om page 392) 
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Principal Cities Outside United States 
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(Italics indicate foreign spelling ; * indicates former name) 
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Odema, U. §, 5. R. 
Osaka, Japan 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Paris, France 


Pesping (* Peking) 
China 


Prague (Praha), 
Czechoslovakia 


Quebec, Quebec 
Regina, Saskatchewan 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Rome (Roma) 
Italy 


Rosario, Argentine 
A 

Rotterdam, Netherlands 
Santiago, Chile 

St. Joha, New Brunswick 
St. John's, Newfoundland 
Sio Paulo, Brazil 
Shanghai, China 
Sheffield, England 

= 4 
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If we could gather in one place all these The Duployé system of shorthand has been 
shorthand streets, what a shorthand village adapted to the language of the natives of 
we might have! Madagascar by Mr. Razanaparany, who is 

‘ now teaching his adaptation to the Mada- 


In a Budapest cemetery may be found the Gea. 


grave of Stephan von Czanady, who died in 
1867. His epitaph is written in the Maskovits 
adaptation of Gabelsberger’s shorthand to the 
Hungarian language. 


M. Brachard was recently elected to the 
French Chamber of Deputies. M. Brachard, 
as a shorthand writer, (Continued on page 398) 
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How Is Your Ambition? 


From “Your Job” 
By Harotp Wuireneap, London, England 
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dhe LEARNER, 


A Department of Helps for the Beginner 
Edited by JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


Beginner in Shorthand 





Ninety-Nine and Six-tenths Per Cent 


hand students are looking forward to 

the time when they will be private sec- 
retaries. The remaining 4/10 per cent are 
satisfied to be just stenographers. 

The surest and the quickest way for a 
stenographer to become a private secretary is 
to perform his non-shorthand duties as effi- 
ciently as he does his shorthand duties. A 
busy executive must delegate to a subordi- 
nate a number of important duties so closely 
linked to his correspondence that they nat- 
urally fall upon the stenographer-secretary. 
And, in proportion to the stenographer’s abil- 
ity to handle these secretarial duties satis- 
factorily, do they increase until the time 
comes when the erstwhile stenographer is 
himself dictating the correspondence he for- 
merly took. 


P ROBABLY 99.6 per cent of all short- 


What Makes a “Secretary”? 


An efficient private secretary cannot be 
replaced easily. He is the product of a 
thorough schooling and of the personal train- 
ing of the executive he is serving. 

Ninety-nine and six-tenths per cent of sec- 
retarial efficiency can and should be acquired 
in school. At graduation, the student should 
be 99.6 per cent trained through the mastery 
of a specific body of knowledge and of cer- 
tain manual skills, and through the develop- 
ment of a satisfactory personality. 

The remaining 4/10 per cent of secretarial 
efficiency, consisting mainly of the adaptation 
of his knowledge and skills and personality 
to the needs and whims of the individual 
employer, has to be acquired on the job. 

Some phases of secretarial training should 
not be delayed until the regular secretarial 
training course starts. The beginning short- 
hand student should be gradually building up 
along with his shorthand training the requi- 
site personality and a number of efficiency 
habits. These take time and cannot be sat- 
isfactorily developed in a few weeks. 


Here are some secretarial suggestions for 





the shorthand beginner. Follow them and 
your increased efficiency will extend to your 
shorthand writing and transcribing skill. 


The Desk 


The secretary's desk is a most important 
piece of furniture. The desk itself, its fur- 
nishings, and their arrangement may make or 
mar a secretarial career. At his desk the 
secretary transcribes all his dictation, and 
takes care of his employer's telephone calls. 
Across his desk he meets important business 
men seeking interviews or attending confer- 
ences with his employer. It is, therefore, 
of the utmost importance that, while you are 
a student, you appreciate the necessity of 
orderliness and tidiness in all that pertains 
to the office desk. 

Good housekeeping is not confined to the 
home. It is a most welcome qualification in 
the busy office. A cluttered-up desk with 
many papers spread carelessly on top of it 
is usually a mark of inefficiency. Only 
geniuses and executives who have succeeded 
in spite of their handicaps may violate good 
housekeeping rules and regulations. See to 
it, therefore, that your “work bench”—be it 
a school desk or your own desk at home—is 
a model of orderliness and convenience. 


The Notebook 


Your notebook is the badge of your pro- 
fession. As you enter and leave your em- 
ployer’s office it is in your hands or under 
your arm. While you are taking dictation 
it is prominently displayed on your em- 
ployer’s desk. While you are transcribing, it 
lies open upon your desk. And when it is not 
in use it must be within immediate reach, 
ready for an emergency call. It is, there- 
fore, no cheap, inconsequential thing to be 
treated lightly. It is-part of your business 
ensemble and should be of good material, 
in clean covers, and well cared for. 

It is also a most important record, and, 
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when filled, should be filed for future refer- 
ence. Letters and carbon copies of letters 
are sometimes lost, and it is mecessary to 
refer to the original dictated notes of the 
stenographer. These may not be wanted 
often, but when they are wanted they are 
wanted badly, so the efficient secretary pre- 
serves and guards his filled notebooks zeal- 
ously. 

Do not, therefore, fall into the habit of 
using just any kind of a stenographic note- 
book. Demand one of good quality, with 
paper that will take ink, with two columns 
to the page, and rulings approximately three 
to the inch. Wide columns and wide rulings 
encourage large, sprawling notes, wasteful of 
your time and energy, and much more dif- 
ficult to read than the standard-sized notes 
you are taught to write in school, and that 
you are accustomed to read in the Grecc 
Writer plates. 

Many secretaries place a temporary cover 
over the notebook to protect it while in use. 
The temporary cover is renewed as often as 
needed. 


Index Your Notes for Reference 


The cover of the notebook should contain 
your name, the name of your dictator, and 
the date of the first and last letter in the 
notebook. 

The pages should be numbered and, when 
the notebook is filled, you should draw off 
an alphabetical list of the names of all the 
individuals and firms to whom letters were 
dictated, with the page references opposite 
each name. This index, pasted on the in- 
side cover of your notebook, will enable you 
to find immediately any letter in the note- 
book. An indexed notebook marks an effi- 
cient secretary. 


Be Always Ready for Dictation 


A secretary takes pride in having his dic- 
tation tools always in readiness so that the 
dictator will not be kept waiting a moment 
longer than necessary. After a dictation the 
secretary marks the new page in his notebook 
with a rubber band or clip so that he may 
turn to it immediately. If his dictator is in 
the habit of recalling him for dictation while 
he is transcribing his notes, he may use two 
notebooks so that he need not disturb the 
one from which he is transcribing. 

As a student of shorthand, you, too, are 
taking dictation and, as your course advances, 
the amount increases daily. Pride yourself on 
being always ready for dictation, with the 
proper tools required by your teacher and in 
such condition that you are proud to have a 
prospective employer examine them carefully. 
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Thus, the badge of your profession can be 
properly worn by you now while you are a 
student; you need not wait until you are a 
full-fledged stenographer. 


Some Tips on Transcribing 


Stenographers and private secretaries are 
employed first of all to take and transcribe 
dictation. In addition to being an ‘1 short- 
hand student and a member of the Order of 
Gregg Artists, you must, by the time you 
graduate, be able to turn out quickly a mail- 
able transcript for each letter dictated. All 
through your shorthand training, therefore, 
you must keep in mind that the development 
of the ability to transcribe accurately and 
quickly and in accordance with standard busi- 
ness forms must be one of your principal 
objectives. 

Many students make the mistake of think- 
ing that transcribing ability is the sum of 
shorthand ability and typing ability—that if 
they are rapid shorthand writers and speedy 
typists, they can transcribe rapidly. Unfor- 
tunately for them, this is not the case. An 
efficient transcriber, of course, must be a 
skilled shorthand writer and typist. But— 
and this is an extremely important point for 
you to understand—transcribing is a complex 
ability, requiring, in addition to shorthand and 
typing skill, an ability to solve such problems 
as the following: 


Estimating the length of the letter or article. 

Setting the typewriter so as to give margins of the 
proper width adapted to the letterhead used. 

Knowing the common arrangement styles for letters 
and other typed forms. 

Reading shorthand notes with enough facility to read 
far enough ahead of typing to get the sense of what 
was dictated before undertaking to decide what 
word is represented by a given outline, or what 
punctuation is needed, or what other convention of 
written English is required for satisfactory 
transcribing. 

Knowing how to determine sentences and paragraphs. 

Supplying appropriate words when outlines are miss- 
ing or undecipherable. 

Correcting errors in grammar or construction on the 
part of the dictator (changing was to were when 
needed, etc.) 

Knowing how to spell all the words in the dictation 
and to write them in conventional form (mailman, 
mail bag, ladies, lady's, etc.) 

Knowing how to conform to all the conventions of 
written English, such as capitalization, hypheniza 
tion, division of words into syllables, use of abbre- 
viations, and representacion of numbers, etc. 

Recognizing common quotations in dictation.* 


As a beginning student, you can do a great 
deal right now to acquire the ability to solve 
such transcribing problems as those listed 
here. Don’t delay your transcribing training 
~ + From an article entitled ‘Trsaseribing, the Real Ob- 
jective of the Shorthand Teacher,"" by Earl W. Barnhart 


Chief, Commercial Education Service, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education 
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Three Easy Business Letters 
On Chapter Seven 
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Three Easy Business Letters 


On Chapter Eight 
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Three Easy Business Letters 
On Chapter Nine 
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until the last few weeks of your course. As 
you study each day’s lesson, set yourself the 
task of transcribing your notes either in long- 
hand or on the typewriter, whichever is more 
practicable. A minimum of one transcript a 
day should be your motto for every day of 
your shorthand course. 


Skill in English and Letter Writing Pays 


Give your best efforts to the mastery of 
your business English lesson. Read and re- 
read the series of articles appearing in this 
year’s GrecG Writers under the title “Style 
Studies for Stenographers,” by E. Lillian 
Hutchinson. File these away to refer to when- 
ever you are bothered with punctuation or 
capitalization problems. 

Have a definite plan to increase your gen- 
eral and business vocabulary. Let English 
be your hobby until you feel quite sure that 
you have mastered its fundamentals. Then 
specialize in business letter writing so that 
you can help your employer in answering 
his correspondence. Writing letters is one of 
the burdens of the busy executive. He wel- 
comes relief from this burden, and sure pro- 
motion with attractive increase in salary is 
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the reward for the successful business-letter 
writer. Don’t wait to train on the job! 

Dictation texts contain letters of excep- 
tionally high standard, and the shorthand stu- 
dent who takes these letters in dictation, many 
of them several times, has an unusual oppor- 
tunity to study and absorb the wording and 
construction of selected business letters at first 
hand. This is an ideal way to supplement a 
course in Business English and Correspond- 
ence. So, be sure to make the most of it 
and add the valuable asset of letter writing 
to the others you are acquiring. 


The Shorthand-Secretarial Student 


The foregoing suggestions will give you 
some idea of how you may make a wider 
use of your present shorthand training. Con- 
sider yourself a secretarial student as well as 
a shorthand student, and attack your assign- 
ments with the thought of getting all the 
educational by-products possible out of them. 
You may be sure that in so doing you will 
not slow up your shorthand progress. Rather, 
you will make faster progress and be headed more 
directly toward your desired goal. There is no 
need of your going out on the job “half-baked” ! 


oOo 


Shorthand in Other Lands 


(Continued from page 392) 


now takes his place on the ever-growing list 
of shorthand writers who have won posts of 
distinction in public life. 
Revue Sténographique Belge, Brussels, Bel- 
gium— 


oe 


N a recent issue of Tue Grecc Writer 

we listed a number of United States Sena- 
tors who at one time were expert shorthand 
writers. We might repeat here that short- 
hand writers have even risen to become the 
heads of states, as witness, Woodrow Wilson, 
late President of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, Gustav Stresemann, Foreign Minister of 
the German Republic, and Timothy Healy, 
first British Governor-General of the Irish 
Free State. 


e 


i. extend our congratulations to Major 

General Felix von Kunowski, who is 
now celebrating the completion of his fiftieth 
year of stenographic activity. General Kunow- 
ski is one of the authors of the shorthand sys- 
tem called Deutsche Kurzschrift, or National 
Stenography. This should not be confused with 


the Reichskurzschrift, which is the unified 
system, consisting of a unification of the 
Gabelsberger and Stolze-Schrey systems. The 
Reichskurzschrift, or Einheitskurzschrift as it 
is sometimes called, is the official government 
system, the only one recognized in the public 
schools and the civil service. General Kunow- 
ski’s National Stenography, together with sev- 
eral of the other private systems, is making 
a brave fight to maintain its identity. 


—Schriftwart Stolze-Schrey, Magdeburg, 
Germany— 


° 


VER since its birth we have followed with 

interest and sympathy the career of the 
brave little Semeur Sténographe—or, as we 
would say in English, the Stenographic Sower. 
Beginning as a modest leaflet, it has grown 
and prospered until now, behold, in the fourth 
year of its life it is printed in two colors! 
Always interesting, it is now becoming im- 
pressive. 

In a recent issue M. Mogeon quotes Emile 
Duployé: “Out of the 50 letters or postal 
cards which I receive every day, at least 45 

(Continued on page 400) 
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Brief-Form Speed Letters 


From “Gregg Speed Building” 
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of them are written in shorthand. The 100,000 

letters which I exhibited in 1878 at the Paris 

Exposition were all in shorthand.” 

—Le Semeur Sténographe, St. Jacques de 
Grasse, Alpes Maritimes, France— 


e 


EVERAL correspondents of L’Etoile 
Sténographique asked by what insignia 
they could recognize a fellow stenographer. 
M. Hugodot very justly answered his cor- 
respondents by saying that although there is 


not at the moment any tangible sign by which 
a stenographer may be recognized, there is 
an intangible mark of recognition—the pos- 
session of a reasonable degree of shorthand 
skill, built on a foundation of good spelling, 
combined with the ability intelligently to edit 
the dictated material. 

As M. Hugodot says, when an applicant 
for a position presents himself to a prospec- 
tive employer who observes that the appli- 
cant possesses these capabilities, there is no 
need for buttons or other insignia. 
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The Art of Making Corrections 


No. 4 of a Series of Practical Pointers from a Practicing 
Stenographer 


Presented by Epitn S. Smit 
Brooklyn, New York 


HE perfect stenographer, of course, 

| does not need an eraser. But I am sure 
erasers will be used as long as stenog- 
raphers are human. We all aim to be artists, 
rather than scrubwomen, but since even the 
most “artistic typist” has to scrub occasionally, 
we should know how to scrub well. I have 
seen work which contained very few erasures, 
but they were so poorly made that they 
spoiled the appearance of the work; and I 
have seen work which contained several cor- 
rections to a page, but they were so well made 
that you would have to hunt for them. After 
all, it is the final result that counts, and the 
next thing to being an expert typist is to be 
an expert in the technique of making corrections. 


Eraser Shields 


One of the first essentials is an eraser 
shield, usually made of celluloid, such as type- 
writer companies often give away as free ad- 
vertising. You most likely already have one— 
when you are able to find it—when it is not 
hidden under papers, or lost in the top drawer 
of your desk. Get the habit of putting it down 
in a certain place, so you can always find it 
quickly. By using the shield, you can erase 
just the letter or word you wish to erase, 
without smearing the rest of the work. It is 
an absolute necessity when doing single-space 
typewriting. The shield also protects the paper 
from finger marks, unless it is smutty with 
carbon, in which case it may do more harm 
than good, by soiling the work. Shields 
keep clean longer if you use the shiny side of 
the celluloid on the carbon copies and keep 
the dull side for the original. You should, 
however, give your eraser shields a soap and 
water bath reasonably often. 


Have Erasers Handy 


Since erasers also have a way of hiding 
among papers and books, and straying under- 
neath desks and chairs, it will save time and 
trouble if you have them tied to the bottom 
of your typewriter where you can lay your 
hands on them instantly—at your finger tips, 
so to speak. Ordinary red tape, or a chain of 
rubber bands, is especially good for this pur- 
pose. You can have both a soft eraser and a 
regular circular typewriter eraser, each on 


separate strings about 20 inches long, which 
are knotted together up to within six or eight 
inches from the end. You should also have 
other erasers in your desk for use in making 
corrections on work which has been taken out 
of the machine. 


To Protect Carbon Copies While Erasing in 
the Machine 


When I first started out, I knew no better 
than to put little pieces of paper underneath 
each carbon, and then begin my erasing. Even 
now, I see some experienced stenographers 
still doing this. The carbon rubs off on the 
scraps of paper. Then you have to remove 
each of them, and your desk is continually 
cluttered with little pieces of soiled paper. 
Besides, this way of scrubbing wears the car- 
bon out in spots. 

There is a much quicker and cleaner method 
than this. All you need is a _ fair-sized 
clean card about the thickness of a picture 
post card (the familiar little celluloid calen- 
dar about the size of your eraser shield is 
also very good for this purpose). Place the 
card directly underneath the paper on which 
you are going to erase, and on top of the car- 
bon paper (that is, between the original and 
the carbon paper). If the card is the right 
thickness, it prevents the carbon from rubbing 
off on the copies underneath. When you have 
finished erasing the top copy, put the card 
directly underneath the next copy, and on top 
of the next carbon—and so on. 


To Make Clean Erasures Without Rubbing a 
Hole in the Paper 


To get the cleanest results and avoid rub- 
bing a hole in the paper, use a soft eraser first. 
This rubs off all the ink that is easily re- 
movable, without scrubbing off any of the 
paper. Then use the regular circular type- 
writer eraser to finish the job and make it 
absolutely clean. This method also prevents 
your typewriter eraser from getting soiled 
with ink and carbon which might smut the 
paper. The soft eraser is most essential for 
making clean erasures on carbon copies. 

It is not wise to erase directly on a wooden 
desk without a few sheets of paper underneath 
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the work. You may have a hole in the paper 
before you know it, especially if the paper is 
thin, 

When erasing in the machine, remember to 
move the carriage to one side or the other, 
so that the oscillator of the typewriter will 
not be clogged with the bits which fall from 
the eraser. Roll the carriage up, and brush or 
blow the bits of rubber off before continuing 
your typing. 


Strikeovers 


If you make an error in the first four lines, 
start all over again, rather than erase. When 
you erase, scrub clean, so that the corrections 
will not look like strikeovers. Our typewrit- 
ing teacher used to tell us that the strikeover 
was the unforgivable sin in typewriting. It is 
especially exasperating when, in copying from 
carbons, you come across two figures struck 
over each other, for while it is possible to 
guess at a word containing a strikeover, it is 
practically impossible to tell which figure is 
intended. A mistake involving a wrong figure 
may be very expensive, as well as annoying 
to your employer. 

I have seen girls do work which was full 
of strikeovers, which they would proceed to 
erase and correct after the work was taken 
out of the machine. But why strike over at 
all? It only means that you have twice as 
much ink to erase, besides the additional work 
of taking the papers out and putting them 
back into the machine. Correct your mistakes 
in the machine, when you discover them, and 
avoid this extra work. 


Erasing Periods and Commas 


You often hear it said it is impossible to 
erase periods and commas. Unfortunately, it 
is generaly all too true. Learn to strike periods 
and commas very lightly, and you will find 
you can erase them, if nesessary. Besides, it 
will improve the appearance of your work im- 
mensely. Let your periods and commas punc- 
tuate, not puncture. 


Clean Spaces First When Changing Three or 
Four Words 


When you have to make a correction involv- 
ing several words, before you begin to erase, 
first count off the spaces which the new set 
of words will occupy, and place a light pencil 
mark through the letters where the blank 
spaces will come. Erase these letters first, 
using a vertical motion. Then erase the whole 
thing horizontally. In this way, you will get 
the spaces between the words perfectly clean, 
and the correction will not be so noticeable. 
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If you have many carbons to change, it is, as 
a rule, about as quick to rewrite the whole 
page, as to try to correct it. 


Putting Work Back into the Machine 


When you have to make a correction after 
you have taken the work out of the machine, 
do not put each copy back separately. After 
you have erased all the copies, take the orig- 
inal and all the copies and put them all in at 
one time (without any carbon papers, of 
course). As you correct each sheet, draw it 
out, using the paper release. In this way, 
you not only save a lot of time in handling the 
papers, but when you have arranged the car- 
riage in just the right position to make the 
correction on the original copy it is approxi- 
mately in the right position to make the cor- 
rection on all the copies underneath. 


Getting the Paper in Just the Right Place 


Getting the paper in exactly the right place 
when you have to change just one letter in a 
word is a rather delicate operation. Some 
people prefer to erase the whole word. How- 
ever, experience will gradually train your 
eye, and you will find it not so hard, after all, 
to adjust the paper when you are using your 
own typewriter, whose peculiarities you know. 
Strike the letter very, very lightly at first, 
and if it is not quite right you can erase and 
try again. The back-spacer can be of great 
help to you. By using it, you can move the 
carriage back the merest fraction of a space, 
and hold it there while you strike the letter. 


Crowding in Extra Words or Letters 


The back-spacer makes you independent of 
the regulation spacing. If, for instance, you 
have forgotten a letter on the end of a word, 
you can go back and crowd it close to the 
word, and still have a little space left between 
it and the next word. 

If you have forgotten to space between two 
words, you can erase the last letter of one 
word and the first letter of the next word, 
and then crowd them in close, so there will 
be some space between the words. 

When you have to erase, say, a six-letter 
word and put a nine-letter word in its place, 
it is possible to do so by using the back-spacer 
and putting each letter as close as possible to 
the preceding one. 

If you have to write a shorter word in the 
space where a long word was, you can spread 
out the letters by using the back-spacer. 

However, if, for instance, you have to 
write “an” where you originally had “the,” 

(Continued on page 407) 
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A Little Journey to the Home of 
Sir Edwin Landseer 


Reprinted by special permission from “Little Journeys to the Homes of Eminent Painters” 


By Evsert Hussarp 


(Copyright, 1899, by G. P. Putnam's Sons) 
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To be continued next month) 


oO? 
The Art of Making Corrections 


(Continued from page 402) 


it is sometimes easier to move the paper over 
in the machine half a space, instead of using 
the back-spacer. You can also use this method 
when writing a six-letter word in the place of 
a five-letter word, or vice versa. 

When crowding in extra letters before the 
work has been removed from the machine it 
is usually more convenient to use the back- 
spacer, because it does not disturb your car- 
bons. When putting the work back into the 


machine to be corrected, however, I find it 
easier to use the paper-shifting method. 
When doing very particular work, you 
sometimes do not wish the corrections to show 
on the carbons. There are two methods of 
accomplishing this. (1) Put the paper back 
into the machine, and adjust it in exactly the 
right position to make the correction. Then 
hold a little piece of carbon paper with one 
hand directly over the place where you are 
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going to put in the correction, while, with 
the other hand, you strike the keys very 
lightly. 

(2) The second method requires great care, 
and does not pay for a small correction. If 
you are in the habit of having your papers 
and carbons very even when you put them 
into the machine, you may (after erasing the 
wrong words) put the whole set of copies and 
carbons back into the machine and write in 
the correct words. Your success will depend 
upon how careful you are about having the 
edges of your copies and carbons even at all 
times, and on your putting, them into the 
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machine exactly straight. It is hardly safe, 
in any case, to try to make corrections this 
way if you have more than four carbons. 

It is useless to try to erase “trees” made by 
the carbon paper. To prevent them, loosen the 
paper just before you begin to type by work- 
ing the paper release back and forth a few 
times. This relieves the tension which causes 
the carbon to wrinkle. If the papers show a 
tendency to “buckle” when you are in the mid- 
dle of the page, use the paper release lever 
again. Throw carbon paper away immediately 
after you discover a “tree” in it. It will never 
give satisfactory results again. 


[Watch for the closing article of this series—“Your Own Efficiency System’’—in an early issue.) 
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Honorable Mentions in February Contest 
(Continued from page 388) 


Sister Mary Elba, St. Paul's Convent, Wilmington, 
Delaware 

Sister M. Victor, Sacred Heart Academy, Springfield, 
Illinois 

Mildred Goff, Hesser Business College, Manchester, 
New Hampshire 

Emma D. Alleman, Jordan High School, Midvale, 
Utah 

Sister M. Joanette, St. Paul’s School, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana 

Sister Vincent Marie, St. Mary Academy, Mt. Sterling, 
Illinois 

Sister M. Salesia, St. Peter's Commercial High 
School, Newark, New Jersey 

I. M. Cebulla, Gillett High School, Gillett, Wisconsin 

Sister M. Theresa, St. Joseph's Commercial School, 
San Diego, California 

Sister M. Kevin, Guardian Angel School, Troy, New 
York 

Nina Starbuck, Milan High School, Milan, Missouri 

Fleeta Leland, Chouteau County High School, Fort 
Benton, Montana 

Matilda S. Jones, Redmond Union High School, Red- 
mond, Oregon 

Sister M. Antonia, St. Joseph School, Union City, 
New Jersey 

Irene Campbell, Eveleth Senior High School, Eveleth, 
Minnesota 

Sister Cecile, St. Nicholas High School, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Ada S. Wernett, Cedar Crest College, Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania 


Sister Rose Mary, St. Joseph School, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana 

Sister M. Cunigundis, Saint Alphonsus School, Chi- 
cago, [Illinois 

Sister M. Dionysia, The Mallinckrodt, Wilmette, 
Illinois 

Clara McIver, Memorial High School, Ely, Minnesota 

Gladys Ellson, Kensal High School, Kensal, North 
Dakota 

Sister M. William, Sacred Heart High School, Van 
Buren, Maine 

Sister Mary of St. Martina, Mt. St. Florence Busi- 
ness School, Mt. St. Florence, Peekskill, New York 

Adelaide White, Saranac Lake High School, Saranac 
Lake, New York 

Sister Mary Lorenzo, Notre Dame Academy, Toledo, 
Ohio 

Sister Mary of Bethlehem, Holy Family School, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 

Miss Samuels, Lowell High School, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts 

Lucille Fitzpatrick, Britton High School, Britton, 
Michigan 

Sister Clara Vincent, St. Vincent’s Commercial 
School, Germantown, Pennsylvania 

Sister Mary Lucille, St. Joseph High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska 

Fern Schmidt, Wymore High School, Wymore, 
Nebraska 

Mrs. Helen Winton, Westbrook High School, West- 
brook, Maine 
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Key to Last Month’s “Talent Teaser” 


STRANGE Farm Lies in VoL_canic CRATER 


Nestled in the crater of the extinct volcano that 
forms the island of Grand Canary, of the Canary 
Group, lies a strange farm. Its fertile acres stretch 
across the floor of the enormous basin formed when 
the volcano became inactive. Towering ramparts of 
frowning rock protect it from the outer world, mak- 
ing a remarkable contrast to the time when they 
were a funnel that spouted flaming lava, cinders 
and smoke. 

Just twenty-eight degrees north of the equator and 


about 180 miles off the northwest African coast lies 
this unusual island. It springs abruptly from the 
floor of the Atlantic, many thousands of feet be- 
neath the surface. Bananas, tumatoes, potatoes, 
sugar, and grapes are its chief products. 

This volcanic island is but one of the group to 
which its name is given, all of which are formed of 
old volcanoes that have been inactive since long be- 
fore the dawn of recorded history.—‘‘Fulton Prog- 


ress. 
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The “Hard Reader 


livery which was addressed thus— 

“Kolnspan puddam kony” — would 
you toss it aside as something typed by a 
student who had lost his “guide” keys, or 
would you do as is done every day of the 
week in the United States post office? Would 
you read the crazy stuff aloud to yourself, 
exercise your imagination and your intelli- 
gence, and then proceed to deliver the letter 
to “Cold Spring, Putnam County”? 

Yes, that was really the address intended 
by the person who actually sent such a letter 
through the mails, and it was not a typo- 
graphical mix-up, either. It was a pure pho- 
netic translation of the address by a foreigner 
who did not speak our language, who wrote 
what he heard, and trusted to luck and the 
Post Office Department for the correct de- 
livery of the letter. 

It is not generally known, but the Post 
Office in New York City employs a score or 
more of clerks whose sole duty it is to de- 
cipher obscure and misdirected addresses, and 
to see that the letters reach their destinations 
instead of the dead letter office. “Hard read- 
ers” they are officially termed, and it is esti- 
mated that they handle an average of 40,000 
such letters a day—and they actually succeed 
in deciphering 90 per cent of them. 

Mr. William James Keim, one of these “hard 
readers,” tells in the New York Times of 
some of his experiences. 

“Italians and Spaniards,” he says, “spell 
American names purely by sound. You re- 
peat aloud what they have written and you 
get a rough idea right away, in most cases, 
of what they mean.” 

As a typical example, he cites “Alabn, wul- 
scon.” 

“You take that now,” he said. “I could 
swear it was written by an Italian. I didn’t 
have to puzzle very long over it. I figured 
it out after repeating it phonetically to my- 
self as ‘Allaben, Ulster County.’” 

“Hrsi,” preceded by a house address, might 
look like nothing at all to the average person, 


T you were to be handed a letter for de- 





but to the “hard reader,” after a bit of puz- 
ling, it became “Christie Street,” as it sounded 
to a foreigner. Also, to the “hard reader,” 
“vetrpat ain Brzk” became “Featherbed Lane, 
the Bronx,” and “cerowbuk” was readily 
translated into “Sears Roebuck.” 


There is nothing in the newspaper article 
which indicates that any of these hard readers 
is a shorthand writer, but if not, we are con- 
vinced they would make expert ones. There 
have been times, particularly in a test or an 
examination, when we would have given a 
couple of years of our life to have a person 
like that beside us, to whom we could hand 
our notebook and say, “Now, sound that to 
yourself and tell us what it means!” We 
have nothing against the “hard reader,” but 
we have seen some sound combinations in 
shorthand that we should like to try on him, 
just for the fun of it. 


We are sure, however, that one or more 
of these “hard readers” in the New York post 
office must be a shorthand reader also, and 
an expert one at that. We have received at 
different times letters from various parts of 
the world addressed to us partly, and some- 
times wholly, in shorthand. The shorthand 
characters were not always well written or 
legible to anybody but an experienced short- 
hand writer, but the letters reached their in- 
tended destination—thanks undoubtedly to 
some “hard reader” in the post office. 

We have frequently marveled at some of 
the misdirected letters that do reach our desk; 
and we have wondered, too, at the extreme 
confidence the law places in the efficiency 
and integrity of the average post office 
worker. 

It is the law in New York State, and others, 
that, upon proof that a letter is properly ad- 
dressed, stamped, and placed in the letter box, 
it is legally presumed to have been delivered 
at its destination. Apparently there is no 
ground left for the excuse, “I didn't get your 
letter”"—what with the “hard reader” and his 
kind making up the U. S. postal service. 
Truly, a rémarkable service to be got for a 
three-cent stamp! 
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Wealth from Cornstalks 


From “Popular Research Narratives” 


Compiled by Alfred D. Flinn, of Engineering Foundation 


(Copyright by Williams & Wilkins, of Baltimore) 
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ART ands CREDENTIALS 
© DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 
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F. E. U. Calling—After the First Mail Delivery March 1 





ELP, help, HELP 
wanted, to dig us 
out from under 


the Contest O. G. A.’s 


that are now up to G 
our chin, and eight and 


one-half hours yet to go! 
“Say, whai’s this?” our 
heaviy-burdened postman 
might well ask after drag- 
ging, pulling, lugging in 
mail every hour, or so it 
seems to us who have to 
find room for it, “a Mer- 
ry Christmas?” Well, it 
certainly looks like it, and 
jolly old Santa never car- 
ried a more weighty or 
welcome load of surprises 
in all the time that he has 






tater 


gt the Ave 
Seon easily 


evtiive 











Of course, we do not 
know all that the mail- 
man has brought, but 
what we have already 
seen is breathtaking. So 
far, we have been more 
or less confined to open- 
ing these packages—we 
guard this phase of the 
Contest jealously because 
we want to “snoop” every 
time an envelope is opened 
to see what it contains. 
Beautiful shorthand speci- 
mens galore—and what 
enthusiasm there must be 
in the classes this year! 





We're Making an Exhibit 





been jingling around in 
his funny little sled with 
reindeer, automobiles, and 
airplanes, and leaping 
down chimneys to fright- 
en bad girls and boys, and gladden good ones 
with gorgeous gifts of candy, cake, and toys. 


Up to Our “Eyes” in Contest Mail! 


We haven't opened all the envelopes and 
packages yet—they are piled as high as the 
heads of some of you, we'll bet—and, even 
so, our chin is resting on the top of a pile 
already two feet high on the biggest desk we 
could find! That is an exaggeration because, 
we notice, there is also a package of “clips” 
on that desk! Well, anyway, we are in it 
up to our eyes, and if they do not “pop” be- 
fore we get through with these thousands and 
thousands of tests, we'll see what we can do 
about having a picture taken of the survivors 
and sending it out to you this next month. 


The Secret of It! 


A clever budget cover from Evelyn Kerr, 
Payson, Utah 


We have enough lovely 
art treasures to fill a port- 
folio—and let it be known 
that if any of you hap- 
pens to be at the E.C.T.A. 
Convention in Washington this month, the 
line forms on the right for one of the most 
interesting exhibits of students’ work in short- 
hand and typewriting from all over the world 
that, we venture to say, has ever been gath- 
ered together. Step right up and see some 
of these beautiful budget designs in pen and 
ink, and in color; illustrated verses, mu- 
sic with words (we are going to publish 
that one), and many of the Contest speci- 
mens as well. We shall publish some of the 
illustrations that accompanied these clubs. 
The beautiful water colors we cannot repro- 
duce, but we shall treasure them carefully 
for special exhibits. 

We want to thank you all for your inter- 
est and splendid codperation. You make this 
difficult task of criticizing many, many thou- 
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sands of papers one of real joy. We are never 
glad it’s over; we are always eager to have 
it begin. You give us our inspiration—you 
boys and girls and teachers and stenographers, 
and “daddies and their daughters” and “grand- 
fathers with their grandsons” and the “whole 
families”—yes, we have already seen speci- 
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mens from some of you in our “snooping,” 
some of them unusually fine this year. 
We wish we had thousands of cups to give 
to you all instead of only the one for first 
place—we already know we are going to have 
the delightful privilege of making thousands 
of other awards. We hope you'll like them! 
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April Test Material 


LAU clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite checking and insure 


accuracy in making out certificates. 


O. G. A. Writing Test 


This is a test of your ability to write shorthand 
smoothly, fluently, and accurately. It can be written 
by any student who has completed the first eight chap- 
ters of the Manual. Before submitting it for the 
Certificate of Membership in the Order of Gregg 
Artists, practice this test as often as you like, and 
until you have produced a copy in your best writing 
style. Ask your teacher to criticize your notes as 
you practice. 


Do you see keenly and clearly what is going 
on about you? Do you read attentively? You 
should resolve and instantly begin to see 
things. It is a great art, that of seeing cor- 
rectly. The wise man is he who sees what 
other people are merely looking at. You 
should determine to see things as they are. 
This means that you are to find out what they 
are. You can begin upon any common object: 
the grass; household furniture. After a time 
you will find yourself thinking. Then you will 
have opinions, because you will believe or 
know many matters. 


O. A. T. Typing Test 


Junior Test 


Anyone studying typewriting in school or by him- 
self may try this plain copy test. Practice the test 
until you have a specimen that represents your very 
best work before submitting it for the certificate. 

An attractive leaflet that was received with our 
telephone bill last spring has been taken as this 
month's Junior Test copy. Four “vacationy” illustra- 
tions “dressed up"’ the original page. The test is too 
long to leave room for you to tip in any pictures, but 
see how well you can make it look by nice clean typ- 
ing and well-balanced margins. 


“IT WON’T BE LONG NOW.” The 
winter coat has gone into the moth balls and 
the topcoat has come out. There’s a some- 
thing in the air that makes the office boy say 
more often than he did in the wintertime: 
“Mr. Jones is in conference.”—And he is. In 
conference with himself—staring out of the 
office window which is open now. Perhaps he 
sees a stream where the fish rise greedily to 
the fly. Perhaps he is hearing the clean smack 
of the club head as it sends the little white 
ball down the fairway. Perhaps—whatever 


it is, we'll wager that it has something to do 
with vacation. 


April copy is good as membership tests only until May 25, 1933.) 


Now vacation is one time when we need to 
get away from all our problems and worries. 
We should have nothing on our mind. 

And here’s where the telephone can help: 

First, there is the matter of reservations, 
train, boat, or hotel. By the telephone we can 
assure ourselves that these, whatever they 
are, will be waiting for us. Then there are 
times when we may want to get in touch with 
home, or to call up the office just to assure 
ourselves that everything is running right. 
Again there’s the telephone. Or perhaps we 
want to join our vacation trip with that of 
someone else. There’s always the sign of the 
Blue Bell near by to show how we may get 
in instant touch with those we wish to reach. 

Toll and long distance telephone service has 
been marvelously speeded up of late. For 
points near, the toll service is almost as quick 
as though we were talking to someone in the 
same district. Even with long distance there 
are no aggravating waits. If you know the 
number of the person you wish to reach, in 
most instances you may stay right on the line 
and get your connection almost as speedily as 
with local service. 

Just one more thing. While away, you can 
reduce the charge for your home telephone 
just one-half by having it suspended for any 
period up to four months, with no charge or 
delay in resuming service. 

Tell your nearest telephone business office 
before you go. 


Senior Test 


This test is for the advanced typing students who 
already hold their Junior O. A ertificates and 
have passed the Competent Typist Speed Test at 40 
words a minute. e one carbon copy of the fol- 
lowing letter, and address the envelope, attaching 
both to the original letter. This is your first project. 
Then late the “advantages’’ to accompany the let- 
ter. Remember, no strikeovers or typographical errors 
of any kind on this work! See that the type is clean, 
ribbon good, and copy generally neat and attractive. 


Letterhead copy—YE TOWNE BOOKE 
CLUB (address) Office of the Vice President ; 
Editorial Board (supply names of three or 
four well-known authors). Date. Dear Fel- 
low Booklover: We want you back with us. 
I am writing to you, in advance of a general 
announcement, because I feel that our previous 
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April Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test. 


To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of 
strokes by 5; then deduct 10 words for each error to get met words 
written. Each 200 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accom- 
panying figure to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


The Serpentine begins near here. It 
is a lovely lake, and there is a drowned 
forest at the bottom of it. If you peer 
over the edge you can see the trees all 
growing upside down, and they say that 
af! night there are also drowned stars in 
it. If so, Peter Pan sees them when he is 
sailing across the lake in the Thrush’s 
Nest. A small part only of the Serpentine 
is in the Gardens, for soon it passes? be- 
neath a bridge to far away where the 
island is on which all the birds are born 
that become baby boys and girls. No one 
who is human, except Peter Pan (and he 
is only half human), can land on the® 
island, but you may write what you want 
(boy or girl, dark or fair) on a piece of 
paper, and then twist it into the shape of 
a boat and slip it into the water, and it 
reaches Peter Pan’s island after* dark. 

We are on the way home now, though 
of course it is all pretence that we can 
go to so many of the places in one day. 
I should have had to be carrying David 
long ago, and resting on every seas like 
old Mr. Salford. That was what we 
called him, because he always talked to 
us of a lovely place called Salford where 
he had been born. He was a crab apple 
of an old gentleman who wandered all 
day® in the Gardens from seat to seat 
trying to fall in with somebody who was 
acquainted with the town of Salford, and 
when we had known him for a year or 
more we actually did meet another aged 
solitary? who had once spent Saturday to 
Monday in Salford. He was meek and 
timid, and carried his address inside his 
hat, and whatever part of London he was 
in search of he always went to West- 
minster Abbey first as a starting point. 
Him we carried in triumph to our other 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.) 


friend, with the story of that Saturday 
to Monday, and never shall I forget the 
gloating joy with which Mr. Salford 
leapt at him. They® have been cronies 
ever since, and I noticed that Mr. Salford, 
who naturally does most of the talking, 
keeps tight grip of the other old man’s 
coat. 

The two last places before you come 
to our gate are!® the Dog’s Cemetery and 
the chaffinch’s nest, but we pretend not 
to know what the Dog’s Cemetery is, as 
Porthos is always with us. The nest is 
very sad. It is quite white, and the way 
we found it was'! wonderful. We were 
having another look among the bushes 
for David's lost worsted ball, and instead 
of the ball we found a lovely nest made 
of the worsted, and containing four eggs, 
with scratchest? on them very like 
David's handwriting, so we think they 
must have been the mother’s love letters 
to the little ones inside. Every day we 
were in the Gardens we paid a call at the 
nest, taking care shat'® no cruel boy 
should see us, and we dropped crumbs, 
and soon the bird knew us as friends, 
and sat in the nest looking at us kindly 
with her shoulders hunched up. But one 
day when we went there were!* only two 
eggs in the nest, and the next time there 
were none. The saddest part of it was 
that the poor little chaffinch fluttered 
about the bushes, looking so reproach- 
fully at us that we knew she shought'® 
we had done it; and though David tried 
to explain to her, it was so long since he 
had spoken the bird language that I fear 
she did not understand. He and I left 
the Gardens that day with our £nuckles'® 
in our eyes. (3220 strokes) 

]. M. Barre 
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association has left a friendly spirit between 
the Club and its former members. The en- 
closed circular is soon to be mailed to men 
and women who have expressed an interest in 
our organization but for some reason or other 
have never become members. If you will 
take the few minutes necessary to read the 
circular, you will see that the new features 
guarantee complete satisfaction and undoubt- 
edly answer your objection for not continuing 
in the past. The new plan of advance notice 
was added at the request of many members 
and prospective members who did not feel that 
they could afford to keep all of our selections 
during these hard times. Now you will be 
informed one month in advance of the Edi- 
tors’ choice. If you don’t think the book will 
interest you, just return the slip provided 
with our monthly notice and no book will be 
sent you. We are also enlarging “Wings” to 
review for you all of the new important books 
published during the year. You are no longer 
required to pay the yearly subscription fee. 
All that is necessary is that you agree to pur- 
chase through our Club four books during 
the year. These can be either our selections 
at $2.00 each (regardless of the retail price), 
or other books, such as those recommended in 
“Wings” at the retail price. In all cases, we 
prepay the postage. We are sure that these new 
features will appeal to you—and hope that you 
will join us again and see for yourself the 
convenience, economy, and satisfaction of the 


O. G. A. Club 
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new plan. Won't you sign and return the 
membership coupon today? Very truly yours, 
(/ndicate enclosure to be made) 

Advantages of membership in Ye Towne 
Booke Club. 1. A _ year’s subscription to 
“Wings” free. This magazine is edited ex- 
clusively for our club members to keep abreast 
of all the noteworthy books published during 
the year. The Editorial Board will review 
about 250 new books during the year. Any 
of these books may be obtained through us at 
the retail price set by the publisher. 2. An 
opportunity to purchase at $2.00 any of the 
outstanding monthly selections of the Editors; 
although the retail price in the stores will be 
from $2.50 to $5.00 a book. 3. Advance no- 
tice monthly of the selected book so mem- 
bers may exercise their own privilege to ex- 
amine the book or not BEFrore it is shipped. 
4. A guarantee of satisfaction by a special 
return privilege which permits members to 
return the monthly selection within a week 
after its receipt, if dissatisfied. 5. The oppor- 
tunity to obtain special editions of the classics 
and other books from time to time at bargain 
prices to Club members only. 6. Prepaid 
delivery on all books purchased through the 
Club. Return this coupon today! Ye Towne 
Booke Club (address) Please replace my name 
on your membership list. I agree to pur- 
chase at least four books through the Club 
yearly, you to pay the postage. 
Name — Address 
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Pearl Pin 


Dorothy Mazer, Central High 
Schwo!, Sioux City, Iowa 


Emerald Pin 


Kathryn Cox and James H. 
McCarthy, Woodbury Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia 

Albert Cyris, South Milwau- 
kee High School, South 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Ariene Hawley, West High 
School, Cleveland, Ohie 


Silver Pin 


Tony Raymond, Union High 
School, Benwood, West 
Virginia 

Genevieve Cassis, Cony High 
School, Augusta, Maine 

Irvin L. Ward, Goldey Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware 

Anna Bittner, Beall High 
School, Frostburg, Mary- 


land 

Mildred Snook, Thompson 
College, York, Pennsylvania 

Dorothy Short, High School, 
Port Clinton, Ohio 

Marion DeWitt, Senior High 
School, Galesburg, Illinois 


Francisco, California 
Thelma Gray, Cardozo High 
School, Washington, D.C 


John Ferroni, Hall Township 


High School, Spring Valley, 


Illinois 
Mary Jane Stringer, St. 
Margaret's Academy, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota 
Maureen O'Neil and Cleo 


Knuths, Senior High School, 


Ames, lowa 

Cornelia Moore Tuley, High 
School, Monroe City, Mis- 
sourl 

Clossie Helm, High School, 
Poughkeepsie, New York 

Gladys Lux, High School, 
Crawford, Nebraska 

Mary Kramer, Eastern High 
School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 

Audrey Maiden, Liberty 
Memorial High School, 
Lawrence, Kansas 

Ethel Mowry, Township High 
School, Pleasant Plains, 
I linois 

Emer Gattermeyer, St. 
Bonaventure High School, 
Columbus, Nebraska 

Ellen Brock, Senior High 
School, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa 


Betty Du Bols and Gertrude 
Myers, Polytechnic High 
School, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia 

Eunice Burton, Senior High 
School, Longview, Texas 

Helen D. Lambert, High 
School, Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts 

Thelma Sommerville, High 
School, Marseilles, Illinois 


Leda Martin, Township High 
School, Carmi, I linois 

Catherine Small, William 
Penn Senior High School, 
York, Pennsylvania 

Ann Lipten, Central High 
School, Sioux City, Iowa 

Clyde Crapo, Community High 
School, Sheldon, Illinois 

Leona Telma, St. Simon 
School, Ludington, Michigan 

Mary KB. Schiller, Hesser 
Business College, Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire 

Aurora Spinosa, High Schoo!, 
White Plains, New York 

Ethel Cawley, Blessed Sacra- 
ment Convent, Newark, 
New Jersey 

Elsa Love, High Sehool, Mid- 
dietown, Pennsylvania 

Carmela Oliveto, Pullman 
Free School of Manual 
Training, Chicago, Milinols 

Paul McCarthy, High School, 
Portland, Maine 

Carmel Murtha, Central High 
School, Sioux City, Iowa 

Georgia Harper, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, 
California 

Clifferd Jahp, Proviso Town- 
ship High School, Maywood, 
Illinois 

Eleanor Carison, High School, 
Danbury, C ticut 

Eleanor Cassell, Fordson 
High School, Dearborn, 
Michigan 

Marie Henderson, High 
School, Shenandoah, Iowa 





Bronze Pin 


Carol Hawkey, Washington 
High School, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota 

Dorothy Ellis, Immaculate 
Conception High School, 
Hannibal, Missouri 

Antonetta Benetti, Com- 
munity High School, Valier, 
Iilineis 

Gertrude Lorber, Brown's 
Business College, Spring - 
field, Lilinois 

Josephine M. Hala, High 
School, White Plains, 
New York 

Margaret Pribyl, St. Joseph 
Commercial School, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Carma Olsen, Lassen Union 
High School, Susanville, 
California 

Huldah Watson, Township 
High School, Roseville, 
Illinois 

Aldine Brown, High School, 
Torrance, California 

Janet Ward, Lansingburgh 
High School, Troy, New 
York 

Eleanor Coroy, St. Peter's 
Commercial High School, 
Newark, New Jersey 

Roberta Moore, San Diego 
Business College, San 
Diego, California 

Verena Negrantl, Santa 
Barbara Business College, 
Santa Barbara, California 

(Continued on page 422) 
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From Bin to Biscuit i 
(Continued from page 385) 
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A Belated Acknowledgment 


Through an editorial oversight, due credit was — -— the author of the two letters used ; 
in the shorthand plate on page 14 of the ember noc Wairer. These two letters were 

taken from “Business Letters: Principles, Functions, Composition,’ by Ralph Leslie Johns. 

The original author of these letters is Robert Aurner, Professor of Business Administra- 
tion, The University of Wisconsin. The letters were reprinted in “Business Letters” with 
the permission of Professor Aurner and full credit was given him in the text. This credit was 
overlooked when the letters were used as plate material in THe Gareoc Warrer. 
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Mildred Miller, High School, 
Glen Burnie, Maryland 

Olga Dalle Mulle, High 
School, Kincaid, Il\inols 

Elva Weyand, Hickman High 
School, Columbia, Missouri 

Rita Miller, Sacred Heart 
Academy, Stamford, Con- 
necticut 

Wanda Warner, Community 
High School, Fisher, Ili 
nois 

Donald Sinclair, Weyburn 
Business College, Weyburn, 
Saskatchewan, Canada 

Lillian Mareus, St. Mary's 
Commercial, Rochester, 
New York 

Irma Olson, St. Mary's High 
School, New England, 
North Dakota 

Clementine Seppi, Township 
High School, Divernon, 
Illinols 

Genevieve Jendrycaka, St 
Barbara School, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Kdward Mitchell, High School, 
Sibley, lowa 

Rita A. Scully, St. Mary's 
Commercial School, Salem, 
Massachusetts 

Tillie Popovich, Lincoln High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 

May Kowick, Holy Cross 
Academy, Lynchburg, 
Virginia 

Christine Loud, High School 
of Commerce, Yonkers, New 
York 

Frances McComb, High 
School, Everett, Washing- 
ton 

Lilliane Cloutier, St. Louis 
Academy, Lowell, Massa 
chusetts 

Kazue Morikawa, High 
School, Canoga Park, 
California 

Susie Stillman, High School, 
Elgin, lowa 

Mary Gedroiz, High School, 
Saranac Lake, New York 

Marie Knapke, High School, 
Minster, Ohio 

Melba Olson, Rochester Junior 
College, Rochester, Min 
nesota 

Helen Zembeck, High School, 
lortage, Dennsylvania 

Loren Kruse, High School, 
Spencer, lowa 

Bernard Richardson, High 
School, Neligh, Nebraska 

Anita Lyneh, St. Augustine 
Commercial High School, 
Chicago, lilinois 

Blizabeth Worsham, Rich- 
mond Business College, 
Richmond, Virginia 

Therese Rouleau, St. Ann's 
Academy, Marlboro, Massa 
chusetts 

Glaya Harper, Box Elder 
High School, Brigham City, 
Utah 

Margaret Jackson, High 
School, Mineral Point, 
Wisconsin 

Elizabeth Shearer, High 
Schoo!, Chillicothe, Mis- 
sourl 

Felix D. Genite, St. Anthony's 
School, New York, New 
York 

Luciile Graham, Mildred 
Mitchell, Claudine Teeter, 
Neska Jeffers, and Fern 
Webber, Polytechnic High 
School, Long Beach, Call- 
fornia 
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Florence Monroe, High School, 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania 

Alyne Gray, High School, 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 

Alice Altrogge, High School, 
Kennewick, Washington 


Irene Bastian, High School, 
Brillion, Wisconsin 

Gladys Rye, High School, 
Owatona, Minnesota 

Dorothy Kreutler, Rosary 
High School, Columbus, 


Plate for the February 
QO. G. A. Test 
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Etiennette Bousquin, Holy 
Rosary School, Rochester, 
New Hampshire 

Dorothy Barr, Reed-Custer 
Township High School, 
Braidwood, Illinois 


(a) 


Kathleen Mahoney, Immacu 
late Conception High 
School, Revere, Massa- 
chusetts 

Marion Graham, High School, 
Gillett, Wisconsin 
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Rita White, St. Joseph's 
School, Roxbury, Massa 
chusetts 

Elizabeth Savicki, St. 
Joseph's School of Com 
merce, Carnegie, Penn- 
sylvania 

Stanley Otto, High School, 
Redwood Falls, Minnesota 

Athalie F. Ellebracht, St. 
Alphonsus High School, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Louise Rachner, Belmont 
High School, Los An- 
geles, California 

Sara Fernandez, St. Mary's 
Academy, Cristobal, Canal 
Zone 

Estelle Crinse, Limestone 
College, Gaffney, South 
Carolina 

Frances Kollar, St. Joseph's 
School, Bridgeport, Con 
necticut 

Edna Gainer, Manor Town 
ship High School, Millers 
ville, Pennsylvania 

Josephine Sikorski, St 
Agnes School, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Dorothy Erfurt, High School, 
Teaneck, New Jersey . 

Walter Schulte, High School, 
Hermann, Missouri 

Angelina Barboza, High 
School, Chino, California 

Josephine Dillard, Spalding 
High School, Griffin, 
Georgia 

Mary Richter, High School 
Buchanan, Michigan 

Mary Jones, Northeastern 
Business College, Port- 
land, Maine 

Helen Little, Woodbury Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Calli- 
fornia 

Margaret Lindberg, The Mor 
ton School, Wilkinsburg, 
Pennsy!vania 

Ella Mae Moseley, Brea 
Olinda Union High School 
Grea, California 

Carol Bennett, John Marshall 
High School, Los An- 
geles, California 

Martha Jamison, Rosedale 
Junior-Senior High School, 
Kansas City, Kansas 

Betsy Kerr, St. Michael's 
Academy, Chatham, New 
Brunswick 

Joyee Webster, St. Charles’ 
School, Ambherst, Nova 
Scotia 

Lillian Neuman, Altoona 
School for Secretaries, 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 

David R. MeMullin, Marist 
Brothers’ School, Pago 
Pago, American Samoa 

Don W. Keyte, High School, 
Nogales, Arizona 

Owen Martin, High School, 
Shenandoah, lowa 

Harriet Lukosevicius, St 
Casimir Convent, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Ruth Hoffman, Central High 
School, Sioux City, lowa 

Luella Gremling, St. Peter 
High School, Mansfield, 
Ohio 

Hester Hagerman, Union 
High School, Orange, 
California 

Maxine Sires, High Schoo!, 
Leon, lowa 

Marie Mauck, High School, 
Martinsburg, West Vir- 
ginia 

(Continued on page 433) 
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Style Studies for Stenographers 


By E. Li.uian HutcHIinson 


Assistant Editor, The Gregg Publishing Company, New York City 


(Continued from the March issue) 


The Colon 


pation —of introduction. It follows a 

statement that arouses a feeling of ex- 
pectancy, and, in turn, is followed by words 
that explain the preceding statement. Some 
writers prefer two spaces following a colon; 
others use either one or two spaces, depending 
on the use of the colon in the sentence. 


I N general, the colon is a mark of antici- 


In Salutations 


The stenographer will use the colon at least 
once in every business letter—after salutations : 


Dear Sir: To the Editor: 
Gentlemen: To Whom It May Concern 
My dear Mr. Kellogg: 


Notice that modern usage has eliminated the 
dash that formerly followed the colon in 
salutations. 

The colon also follows the introductory 
remark of a speaker, and should, therefore, be 
used in the stenographer’s transcripts of the 
minutes of meetings or reports of speeches : 


Mr. President: 
Mr. Chairman: 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


My friends: - 
Fellow citizens: 


Introducing Enumerations 


Use the colon to introduce an enumeration 
of particulars, either in tabulated or run-in 
form, when introduced by such expressions as: 


as follows the following thus these 


The telephone companies offer the following 
types of cable service: (1) full rate, (2) de- 
ferred half-rate, (3) cable letters, (4) week- 
end letters. 

Please send us the following: 


10 yds. white bridal satin 
1 bolt Alencgon lace (sample enclosed) 


5 yds. flesh crépe de Chine 

The fundamental aims of window displays 
are these: They must stop the passer-by; 
they must excite his interest; they must sell 
the product. 

Advertising may be divided into four classes, 
thus: retail store advertising; advertising by 
manufacturers of goods sold to the general 
public; advertising by manufacturers of goods 
sold to business executives; advertising by 
manufacturers of industrial or technical 
products. 


(Nore: When such enumerations consist of brief 





items or single words, commas are used between 
them. When they consist of clauses or items that in 
themselves contain commas, semicolons are used.) 


Sometimes the introducing word or phrase 
is implied only, in which case the colon is used 
just the same: 


New York, the wonder city, contains numer- 
ous points of interest that every stranger 
should visit: the Empire State Building, the 
tallest building in the world; Radio City, the 
center of music; the George Washington 
Bridge, the engineering feat of the age. 


Various types of responses may be expected: 


1. The reflex response. 

2. The instinctive response 
3. The habitual response 
4. The reason response. 


li the introductory phrase is followed by 
another complete sentence before the enumera- 
tion is introduced, use a period: 


The procedure should be according to the 
following order. Make your entries in ink. 


é. « » Be 


No colon is used, however, if the listing is 
not formally introduced : 


Our chief customers are bankers, brokers, 
and financial concerns. 

Our aims at all times are to please our cus- 
tomers, to satisfy our bankers, and to treat 
our employees fairly. 


See the article in the January GreccG WRITER 
regarding the capitalization of words follow- 
ing a colon 


Introducing Quotations 


A colon is used to introduce a formal quo- 
tation or speech: 


The New York Times said, editorially, yes- 
terday: 

In introducing the speaker, the chairman 
remarked: 

Concerning the tem blend, Mr. Gregg writes: 

Webster defines the word “colon” thus: 


Illustrating a General Statement 


The colon is used to separate a gramma- 
tically complete clause from a second clause 
that illustrates or supplements it: 


We are sure of one thing: We will grant 
him no further credit. 
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Everything is favorable: Prices are the low- 
est in years, inventories are low, con- 
sumer demand is increasing. 


In Expressions of Time 


Use a colon between hours and minutes ex- 
pressed in figures: 


9:04 a.m 5:15 p.m. 


In railroad time-tables a period is used in 
such cases, but in ordinary reading matter a 
period might be mistaken for a decimal point. 


The Semicolon 


LTHOUGH the semicolon is not so much 
used today as formerly, it still has cer- 
tain definite uses that the comma cannot sup- 
ply. In general, the semicolon is used when 
the parts of a sentence require a stronger 
mark of separation than the comma would 
provide. Only one typewriting space should 
follow the semicolon. 


In Compound Sentences 


The semicolon is used to separate the two 
co6rdinate clauses in compound sentences : 


1. When the conjunction is omitted : 


Brown & Company supply the lumber; we 
furnish the hardware 

Do not ship this order by parcel post; use 
prepaid express. 

His superiors valued him highly; his fellow 
workers envied him. 


When the clauses are very short and closely 
related, the comma may sometimes be used: 


I came, I saw, I conquered. 


2. When the clauses are connected by : 


accordingly notwithstanding such as 

also nevertheless therefore 

besides hence so 

consequently likewise then 

furthermore still thus 

however moreover yet 
otherwise 


Again we have lost; nevertheless we will try 
again. 

The contract called for a certain delivery 
date; hence we are exerting every effort to 
complete the work. 

You must follow instructions; otherwise you 
will find yourself in a hopeless muddle. 
The criticism ceased; then we could start 

constructive measures. 

I should very much like to accept; however, 
it will be necessary for me to decline be- 
cause of ill health. 

We regret the error made by our shipping 
clerk; likewise we regret the inconvenience 
caused you. 

[Note: Notice in the above examples that some- 
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times a comma is necessary after these conjunctive 
adverbs, but not always. This is largely a matter of 
the “feel” of the sentence.) 


3. When either clause contains a comma or 
commas : 


Your order of the twelfth will be shipped 
tomorrow; but that of the fifteenth, we 
regret, will not be ready until Monday, due 
to labor troubles. 

I, indeed, am sorry to report the following 
decision; but our board of directors voted 
on the step that was taken. 

Principal Walker, a man of vision, fostered 
the whole scheme; and each of the students 
stood ready to help. 

Won't you write for a sample; or, better yet, 
drop in at our new sales office at 50 Main 
Street, and see for yourself the remark- 
able display of this article. 





4. When either or both clauses are long— 
say, ten words or more: 


It is a pleasure to join with your many 
friends in extending congratulations to one 
who has lived through such a long period 
of the history-making development of our 
country; and I regret exceedingly that it 
will be impossible for me to extend my 
wishes in person. 


Before “That Is,” “For Example,” Etc. 


Use a semicolon to precede 


that is (i.e.) as for instance 
namely (viz.) for example (¢.g.) 





when these words introduce explanations and 
enumerations. These words should always be 
followed by commas : 





The secretary's work has three main divi- 
sions; namely, taking dictation, transcrib 
ing, and filing. 

Many common words are spelled differently 
by the English; as, centre, favour, trav- 
elled, fulfil. 

There are many things to consider in build 
ing a house; for example, there's the 
paint. 


When, however, such introductory words 
and the words following them form paren- 
thetical expressions, a comma—not a semi- 
colon—should precede the term: 


It happened that the last order, that is, the 
order of May 15, was never received. 

Of the three men constituting the Auditing 
Committee, namely, Mr. Long, Mr. Ward, 
and Mr. Green, by far the ablest is Mr. 


Green. 
Many positions, for example, that of clerk, 
may be regarded as stepping-stones. 


In Lists 


Although tabular form is preferable for list- 
ing such items as names and addresses, com- 
modities and their prices, persons and offices, 
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CURIOUS CLIPDINGS 


And yet they must be true, 
We Saw Them in the Papers! | 
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etc., yet it is often necessary to run in such 
items in paragraph form. In these cases the 
items should be separated by semicolons, the 
data within the items by commas: 


The members of the committee are: Mr. 
Timothy Nichols, 397 South Lincoln Street; 
Mr. R. B. Young, 39 Commercial Street; 
Mr. George Douglas, 394 Maryland 
Avenue. . 

The ranges of wholesale fruit pficés today 
were: cantaloupes, crt., 1.00-3.50; Casaba 
melons, crt., 1.25-1.75; crab apples, % bu., 
.35-.75; cranberries, box, 1.50-2.25; oranges, 
box, 1.90-6.25. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, George Cummings; 
Vice President, Hugh Lane; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Alexander Wile. 

The Board of Directors of the new Sunny- 
side Hospital are: Edward Williams, of 
the Farmers Trust Company; James Scott, of 
the West Side Investment Corporation; and 
Mr. Joseph Arnold, of the American Sav- 
ings Bank. 


The Period 


HE rules for the use of the period are 

the simplest of all rules of punctuation. 
Our British Cousins call the period a “full 
stop,” and this name describes its principal use 
exactly. Its purpose is to make the reader stop 
at the end of a complete thought before pro- 
ceeding to the next. Printers call this mark 
a “full point.” 


At the End of a Sentence 


Use a period to mark the end of a complete 
declarative or imperative sentence: 


An order blank is enclosed for your con- 
venience in ordering. 

Place your order early and avoid being 
disappointed. 


When a declarative or imperative sentence 
closes with a quoted interrogation or exclama- 
tion, however, no concluding period is neces- 
sary: 


Wronc: The manager asked, “Is that pur- 
chase necessary ?’’. 
The page shouted, “Call for Mr. 
Moore!”’. 

Ricut: The manager asked, “Is that pur- 
chase necessary?” 
The page shouted, “Call for Mr. 


” 


Moore! 
Condensed or elliptical expressions are often 
used, especially in conversation, to stand for 


complete sentences, and when declarative or 
imperative in form also take the period: 


Yes, by all means. 


Of course. 
Now as to the first objection. 


Such uses should be distinguished, however, 
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from the incorrect practice of writing subor- 
dinate parts of a sentence as complete 
sentences : 


Werone:‘If he has average ability, anyone can 
learn. That the habit of beginning 
every sentence with the subject and 
verb is slovenly and childish. That 
the effect of making many similar 
simple sentences produces an in- 
fantile effect. 

Ricut: If he has average ability, anyone can 
learn that the habit of beginning 
every sentence with the subject and 
verb is slovenly and childish; that 
the effect of making similar simple 
sentences produces an_ infantile 
effect. 


Following Abbreviations 


Abbreviations should be followed by periods. 
(See article in November issue for full treat- 
ment of this subject.) 


If an abbreviation falls at the end of a sen- 
tence, one peridd only is necessary: 


The boat sails at 12 m. 


However, should au abbreviation come at 
the end of a parenthetical expression closing a 
sentence of which it is a part, the period 
marking the abbreviation goes inside the paren- 
thesis, and, in addition, a sentence period is 
placed outside : 


Please arrive at the pier in ample time (the 
boat sails at 12 m.). 


Following Figures Indicating Subdivisions 





The period is used after letters and figures 
designating divisions and subdivisions in out- 
lines, unless the letters or figures are enclosed 
in parentheses, in which case no period is 
necessary. 

I. Duties: 
1. Officers: 


a. Secretary: 
(1) Recording: 


Do Not Use Periods with These 





Periods are not used after the following 
symbols and shortened forms: 


1. Chemical symbols: 


Fe is the chemical symbol for iron; 


H,O for water. 
2. Mathematical symbols : 
log, sin, tan, line a, etc. 
3. Per cent: 


Five per cent is considered a good interest 
rate. 
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4. IOU and SOS, as these are not abbre- 
viations. 
5. Designations of book sizes: 
This is a 16mo book. 


6. Shortened forms for “first,” “second,” 
etc. : 
She lives on West Sist Street. 


7. “Mme” (meaning Madame) and “Mlle” 
(meaning Mademoiselle) in French names : 


Mme Coutard and Mile Dalou called 
yesterday.* 


Periods are also omitted : 


1. After roman numerals: 
George V is King of England 
Note, however, that if a roman numeral is 
used to number a paragraph or a heading, of 


course a period separates the numeral from 
the words following : 


I. Aims. The purpose of this study is... 


2. After display lines, centered headings, 
table headings, illustration titles, etc. 


3. In lists of names or items: 


George Anthony Nails 
Thomas Benton Screws 
John Carroll Tacks 


Indicating Omissions 


Words omitted from quoted passages are 
indicated by three periods—four at the end of 
a sentence—called an “ellipsis” : 


The illustrations . - might be multiplied 
indefinitely. . . . Letters must be planned. 


When the omission is at the beginning of a 
quoted portion, the quotation is not capitalized 
unless it so appears in the original: 


The Constitution provides that “. . . to be 
a member in good standing, dues must be 
paid before the end of each quarter... .” 


[Note: Asterisks may be used instead of periods 
to indicate an omission.] 


For Emphasis 


Stenographers who type advertising copy 
will find a series of three periods often used 
for emphasis between wards, phrases, or 
clauses, or before tabulated items: 


The racking pain . . . the months of misery 
. the serious operation . .. no, indeed, 
you don’t want sinus trouble. 


Typing Hints 
Two spaces follow a period at the end of a 






“MM.” “Mr.,”" and “‘Mrs.”’ 
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sentence, but one space only follows a period 
used with an abbreviation within the sentence. 
When used as a decimal point in figures, no 
spacing follows the period. 

When typing telegrams, the word “stop” 
should be inserted wherever a period is neces- 
sary to make the meaning clear. 


DUPLICATE OUR ORDER NOVEMBER FIFTEEN 
STOP SHERATON CHAIRS AND TABLES 


The Question Mark 


HE rules governing the use of the ques- 

tion mark, or interrogation point, as it 
is also called, are simple, but they are to be 
observed, nevertheless. 


To Indicate Questions 


1. The question mark should follow every 
direct question : 

Who is the new salesman for the Chicago 
territory? 

The manager asked, “Who is the new sales- 
man for the Chicago territory?” 

“Who is the new salesman for the Chicago 
territory?” the manager asked. 


Notice that in the second example the sen- 
tence as a whole is declarative, although the 
question mark is the final punctuation, except 
for the ending quotation marks, whereas in 
the third example the question mark comes at 
the end of the question and not at the end of 
the sentence. 

Also notice, in the third example, that no 
comma, semicolon, or colon is used following 
the question mark. 


2. The question mark is used after an ele- 
ment of a sentence that brings the question to 
a head, even though other elements follow in 
the same sentence without capitalization: 

What is the correct form of salutation for 
a congressman? a governor? a judge? a 
clergyman? 


3. The question mark is not used after in- 
direct questions : 
He inquired who the salesman for the Chi- 
cago territory was. 
It is legitimate to ask whether such a plan is 
feasible in our business. 


Of course, if the main sentence introducing 
an indirect question is itself a question, a ques- 
tion mark fotlows: 


Did he designate which course was to be 
followed? 


4. A request placed in a question form for 
courtesy does not require a question mark: 
May we hear from you soon. 


Will you please fill in the enclosed card and 
mail at once. 


“Some authorities use the period following these abbreviations, because of its use with the similar abbreviations ‘'M.,”’ 
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5. On the other hand, a sentence may be 
declarative in form but interrogative in pur- 
pose and punctuation: 


Then we are not to enclose the statement? 
To Express a Doubt 


The question mark is often enclosed in 
parentheses to express doubt or irony: 


The applicant is a Rumanian (?) 
The bag is a genuine (?) walrus skin. 


However, one should avoid overusing the 
question mark in this way to indicate humor- 
ous or whimsical allusions : 


Unnecessary: Thank him for his courteous 
(?) treatment. 


Transcribing Hints 


A common transcription error is to omit the 
question mark entirely. The best way to avoid 
this error is to form the habit of inserting the 
shorthand symbol for the question mark in the 
notes. The rising inflection of the dictator’s 
voice will indicate that one is needed. Then 
the mark will not be overlooked wher tran- 
scribing. 

Two spaces should follow a question mark 
at the end of a sentence, one if within a sen- 
tence. 


The Exclamation 
Point 


I N general, the exclamation point is not used 
very often in business correspondence be- 
cause it shows emotion rather than calm 
reasoning. Its most frequent use is in adver- 
tising material, to show enthusiastic claims: 


Everybody knows what a change will do for 
the mind! How we often need a fresh out- 
look, sweeping away the cobwebs from the 
brain! Just so the body needs a change! 


The exclamation point may be used after 
words and phrases charged with strong feel- 
ing. In such cases it should follow directly 
after the word or phrase, not be placed at the 
end of the sentence of which the word or 
phrase is a part: 


“Nonsense!” he exclaimed. 
Listen! Is that an extra? 


But, as explained in a preceding article, a 
comma may be used instead of an exclamation 
point after interjections that are only mildly 
exclamatory : 


Well, let's start. 
Alas, the day turned out to he stormy. 
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See the article in the January number regard- 
ing the use of “O” and “Oh.” 


The exclamation point, either with or with- 
out enclosing parentheses, is used to indicate 
irony, amusement, surprise, or dissent : 


This is a harmless (!) treatment. 
Oh, yes; he’s a reliable person! he is! 


Hint—As with the question mark, this use 
of the exclamation point should not be over- 
done. 

The exclamation point is made by typing 
the apostrophe, back spacing, and typing the 
period. On some machines the back spacing 
can be omitted if the space bar is held down 
while both characters are typed. 

Two spaces follow the exclamation point at 
the end of a sentence, one if within a sentence. 


[The article next month will deal with parentheses 
and quotation marks.] 


oOo 


Extra Money for the 
Office Girl 


(Concluded from page 386) 


until she had ten or twelve clients on whom 
she called two or three times a week. After 
the first two weeks she was able to make a 
down payment on her own portable. 


Building Up a Business 


Miss Gladys is a go-getter. She decided 
that she didn’t put in an eight-hour day be- 
cause of the time lost in going from one office 
to another, so she decided to try moving pic- 
ture houses and theatres after the regular 
working hours. This also proved successful 
and at present she is earning far above the 
original salary which caused her so much an- 
guish to lose. 

I have no doubt but that this versatile and 
able stenographer will in a short time have 
a good working organization from this sim- 
ple idea. She plans on renting a little office 
and sending out other stenographers to her 
ever-growing clientele for a small fee. And 
what office girl wouldn’t welcome a minia- 
ture employment agency of this sort where 
she could earn a bit of extra money on her 
half-day or in the evenings for the many 
little luxuries for which the average girl would 
like just a few dollars more! 

There is nothing to stop any of you from 
being a Miss Gladys and doing the same 
thing. Such perseverance wins out! 
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How Banks Help Business 










Issued by the Public Education Commission of the American Bankers’ Association, 
New York City 


[One of each pair of words in type is correct in the place it appears; select the proper one as you read slong. This article 
is adapted to the vocabulary of all students who have completed the Eichth Chapter of the Manual.) 
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| Jhe SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the field 


«= 

















How to Pass an Examination 


~MOST every week we are asked by 
A some ambitious student, or even by the 
experienced reporter, how to pass a 
court examination. “Assuming I have the speed 
and the necessary reporting experience,” the 
inquirer will ask, “what can I do to make sure, 
when the dictation begins, that my nerves will 
not grow jumpy and cause me to flunk it?” 


The Old Alibis 


For some reason or other, every unsuccess- 
ful candidate seems to think that he has a 
monopoly on “nerves.” In perfect good faith, 
he will ascribe his lack of success to the fact 
that he was nervous and was therefore unable 
to do his best; and he will gaze admiringly 
upon the successful candidate, who, he reasons, 
has not a “nerve” in his body and is able to 
perform at his best under any and all 
conditions. 

Or, an entirely different reason for failure 
will come from the experienced reporter, 
whose nerves are more or less hardened to 
test conditions, or should be. His excuse— 
and this, too, will be in entire good faith— 
will be that the mechanics of the examination 
were too artificial to enable a practical reporter 
to do justice to himself; the dictation was 
poor, the light in the room was bad, and he 
sat too far away from the dictators to hear 
distinctly. Consequently, he failed. Others sit- 
ting beside him and behind him passed, but he 
failed because conditions did not exactly simu- 
late actual court conditions, to which he was 
accustomed. 


“Nerves!”—Everybody Has Them 


Now, all these things might have been true— 
the poor light, the bad seating conditions, 
and the nervousness—but we are convinced 
that none of these adequately explains the suc- 
cess of one candidate and the failure of another. 
Obviously, when two people sitting side by 
side write from the same dictation and one 
“gets it” and the other doesn’t, there must be 
some difference between them more funda- 
mental than incidental conditions or a matter 





of “nerves.” Nervousness certainly plays a 
part in lowering the efficiency of anyone under 
the stress of competition, but to plead a spe- 
cial equity in that excuse for failure is to claim 
something beyond nature. 

We doubt if there is a shorthand writer 
living who doesn’t grow nervous at the ap- 
proach of an examination or a contest. It is a 
human experience common to the novice and 
the expert alike. The fastest and most com- 
petent writers in the world who win 
cups and championships—while they may ap- 
pear calm as they await the starting signal, 
are burning up with a fever of nervous appre- 
hension when the test begins. They know their 
abilities, they are fairly confident of the re 
sult, yet they know from experience that in 
a contest they will rarely if ever approach by 
a margin of ten or twenty per cent what they 
can do in practice, when nothing depends upon 
the result. 

Why? Perhaps the conventional plea of 
“nerves” will explain it: that keying up to an 
unnatural tension which, while it accentuates 
the reflexes, yet paralyzes the judgment. 
Whatever it may be, it happens to them all, 


those 


the “dub” and the-champion alike. Nobody 
yet has done his very best under such 
conditions. 


“Reserve” Ability is What Wins 


The reason the champions win is not through 
any immunity’ to “nerves,” but for the simple 
reason that they enter the test with a reserve 
of ability that enables them to discount their 
nervousness and other incidental conditions. 
They win because they can write, not only at 
the speed asked of them, but they are able 
in an emergency to call upon a reserve of ten 
to twenty words a minute above what is re- 
quired. They practice invariably at speeds 
higher than they know they will be expected 
to write, and they do not feel that they are 
on contest “edge” until they know they have 
that margin of safety to call upon if necessary— 
the precious reserve that makes them superior 
to all the handicaps that trouble those with 
“just enough” speed and no more. 
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Terms Used in Congressional Debates 


(Continued from the March issue) 


Mr. Chairman 


Mr. President 


Mr. Speaker 


Fellow-citizens 


— Senator from Kansas 
Oo gears Gentleman from Mis 
sour 
FF ¢ >» Gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin 
Junior Senator from 
—~= New York 


QO OQ Senior Senator from 


Alabama 


unanhnous Consent 


Zz joint resolution 


committee (in phrases) 


jomt commuttee 


[4 Ways and Means Com 
, Cm mittee 


Committee of the Whole 
House 


. 
—~e_ = Committee of the Whole 


Finance Committee 


Foreign Affairs 
Committee 


Commnittee on Foreign 
Affairs 


CG Appropriations 
“> Committee 


Judiciary Committee 


4) =< Farm Loan Board 


Agricultural Connnittee Pad ? Culy government 


rae 


State Department 
Treasury Department 
Treasury 


Ato 
ade Department of the 
“ey 


Department of State 
2 
ee A War Department —_JI 


a 
q Department of Justice ——Y 


oO 
wvytr Secretary of the 


lreasury 





Navy Department 


Secretary ol State 


Secretary of Labor 


yom 


‘7 


, C 
C Shipping Board 1 


Secretary of Agriculture CZ 


Cc 


Bureau of the Budget ~ 


Z 
le ; fiscal year ‘ AS 


Reconstruction Finance 2 


‘ 
pA Corporation 


state government 


— Government of the U. S. 2 
OD 


—> 97 Congress of the U. S - 


Lf ™ session of Congress 


(To be continued next month) 
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Constitution of the 
United States 


President of the United 
States 


Vice President 
Supreme Court 
Supreme Court of 


the U.S 


Cirecunt Court 


2 gold standard 


. 
yeah standard of living 


budget 


balance the budget 


balancing the budget 


taxpayer 


tax exempt 


pending bill 


free trade 


tariff 


Interstate Commerce 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Interstate Commerce 
Law 


mterstate 


mtra-state 


eng 
Congressional Record 
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Examinations are artificial, by the very 
nature of things. It is impossible to halt the 
dictator, as might be done with a witness on 
the stand when he speaks too fast or too long, 
with the reportorial interruption, “Will you 
spell that name, please?” or “What was the 
answer ?”— legitimate expedients in court to 
check a torrent of language, but out of the 
question in an examination. The candidate must 
follow whither the dictator leads, without 
pause and without complaint. If he gets behind, 
he can’t stop the proceedings, as he might in 
court; he must catch up the best way he can, 
without any help but his own ability to write 
shorthand. To that extent it is artificial, but 
it is the kind of artificiality that is calculated 
to test a writer’s ability to work under stress, 
and that after all is the purpose of an exami- 
nation. There are times when even the most 
genial and experienced reporter can't stop the 
proceedings, when only sheer speed and en- 
durance will save him—an unusual and arti- 
ficial condition, even in court—and it is to 
determine how he will handle himself in such 
conditions that he is tested. 


An Extra Margin of Speed Needed 


In answer to the question, How to pass an 
examination? we make, therefore, the simple 
answer: Get yourself a reserve speed. You 
are bound to be nervous in any test or exami- 
nation you undertake; conditions will rarely 
be perfect; and the dictation will be poor—it 
usually is in examinations! You are certain to 
get behind at some point in the examination— 
you will mishear a word or you will foolishly 
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attempt to correct a poor outline—and you 
will have to “catch up” again in a hurry. All 
these things you can count upon inevitably in 
an examination. They happen at some time to 
everybody. 

Whether you will overcome them or succumb 
to them depends upon one thing—the reserve 
that you possess. If you have got the little 
extra ability to write at eighty or ninety per 
cent efficiency and still “get it,” you will be 
among the successful ones; if you've got “just 
enough” to get by under perfect conditions, 
you will fail—for the conditions will never be 
perfect. 


It Takes Work—Hard Work 


We know it is easy enough to say to you 
“get yourself a reserve,” but that it is much 
more difficult to accomplish. This extra abil- 
ity is the rarest thing in the world to capture, 
but it is capturable. One of the most impor- 
tant things in seeking it is definitely to realize 
that it must be acquired. The writer who mis- 
leads himself, however honestly, by ascribing 
failure to “nerves” and poor dictation and the 
like, will rarely if ever capture it. It should 
be no cause for humiliation or discouragement 
if you fail in a test. The fastest writers in the 
world have failed many times before they won 
their championships. They didn’t fail, how- 
ever, because of “nerves” or incidental condi- 
tions; they failed because they didn’t possess 
the necessary reserve. When they acquired 
that, that little extra ability that overrides 
handicaps, they commenced to capture cups, 
to pass examinations! 


oO° 


O.G.A. Club Prize Awards 


(Continued from page 422) 


Laura E. Schuler and Lillian 
West, Regina High School, 


Gertrude Davis, High School, 


Marie Fox, St. Joseph High E. Clark Leips, Anthony 
School, Fremont, Ohio Wayne Institute, Fort 








Riverton, I!linols 

Caroline Ashton, Junior Col 
lege, Glendale, California 

Juliana Zilch, Community 
High School, East Peoria, 
Illinois 

Elsine Kastner, High 
School, Baraboo, Wisconsin 

Kathryn Reichenbach, Senior 
High School, Lewistown, 
Tennsylvania 

Esther Zaremba, Lincoln High 
School, Cleve'and, Ohio 

Esther Fried, High School, 
Montpelier, Ohio 

Justine Sinkovich, Catholic 
High School, Harrisburg. 
Pennsylvania 

Selma Fredrickson, Washing- 
ton High School, 8 oux 
Falls, South Dakota 

Mary Knobling, Sacred 
Heart Commercial Schoo!, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Margaret DeSimone, High 

School, Newton, New Jersey 





Norwood, Ohio 

Helen Church, Academy of 
Our Lady, Chicago, Llinois 

Juanita Arthur, Roosevelt 
High School, Oakland, Cali 
fornia 

Gertrude Kanaby, Dickinson 
High School, Jersey City, 
New Jersey 

Edith Johansen Farmington 
High School, Unionville, 
Connecticut 

Yvonne Monfils, Holy Family 
School, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts 

Celia Zimmerman, Union 
High School, Yamhill, 
Oregon 

Marie Moloney, High School, 
Monte Vista, Colorado 

Flora Fesler, Wiggins Trade 
School, Los Angeles, 
California 

Frankie Youells, High School, 

Three Rivers, Michigan 








Don Linn, Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Wayne, 
Nebraska 

Irene Budihaus, Senior High 
School, Northampton, 
Pennsylvania 

Kathryn Rader, Loretto High 
School, Chicago, I'linols 

Edna Blank, Y W. C. A. 
Secretarial School, Buffalo, 
New York 

Aurora Bautista, John C 
Fremont High School, Los 
Angeles, California 

Shizuko Nakamura, Lahaina 
luna Technical High 
School, Lahaina, Hawali 

Phyllis Patrick, Marengo 
Community High School, 
Marengo, Illinois 

Conrad Benson, Northern 
Business College, Bemidji, 
Minnesota 

Margaret Piatz, High School, 

Carrington, North Dakota 





Wayne, Indiana 

Emily Haynie, Warren County 
Commercial School, Front 
Royal, Virginia 

Helen Samp, Hononegan 
High School, Rockton, 
Illinois 

Chloe Adams, High School, 
Kalama, Washington 

Pauline Berg, Junior College, 
Glendale, California 

Mary Della Vedova, High 
School, Albia, Iowa 

Goldie Romm, Fairfax High 
School, Los Angeles, 
California 

Helen Geary, St. Vincent's 
Commercial School, Ger 
mantown, Pennsy!vania 

Mildred Anderson, Roosevelt 
High School, Washington, 
dD. Cc. 

Ruth Craner, High School, 

Las Vegas, Nevada 
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